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A TRAMPLED WORLD 


“Kaiser” Jesus is coming, the fundamentalists say, and “he 
will tread and trample in his fury till the blood of | 
men shall fill the earth; and their upspurting blood shall | 


make him crimson.” A horrendous prevalent doctrine 


WAS JESUS AN ECONOMIST? 


Professor Carver makes central and essential what is 
marginal and incidental, says Professor Evans, in a crit- 
ical reply; and the message was not “produce,” but “re- 
pent,” economic goods being instrumental, not intrinsic 


CHILDREN’S MISSION IN A CRISIS 


In unhappy homes little ones are found and cared for 
by foster mothers; those who are afflicted are treated 
and made to take a normal part in life; and now 
the time has come to retrench or go on. Illustrated 
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A Trampled World 


UR ALARM about the religious Ku-Klux, as 
written in these pages last week, had one mo- 
tive and one object. IT irst, we are concerned for 
the religious welfare of the millions of people who 
are being debauched by this most abominable belief. 
Second, we challenge the ¢ apable men in our church 
and the tainted chure hes—virtually all the eyan- 
gelical churches—to assail this thing with the sub- 
lime wrath of Jesus in a like instance, and to smite 
it with the sword of the spirit and utterly destroy it 
by the flaming truth and passion of pure religion. 

The most conservative and timid people in the 
world are inbred church members, notably the lead- 
ers who think all things can be quietly disposed of 
if only we will be sweet, soft, and kind. There is ¢ 
time to be kind and there is a time to be severe. 
Any minister who thinks more of keeping his denom- 
ination intact than he thinks of making the truth 
prevail is a betrayer of his fellows and a spiritual 
pervert. That is what we should be obliged to say 
in this grave instance of many preachers and edi- 
tors of religious papers, as we would also say it of 
theological teachers and sectarian college profes- 
SOrs. 

They know their people are suffering the ravages 
of a new creed of force, which has been wrought 
into a fabric of doctrine more elaborate than any 
system made since the Middle Ages. They know 
that more tracts, pamphlets, sermons, and books on 
this subject have got into the hands of the people 
all over the country than the total output of all the 
denominational publishing-houses. They know 
that the three leading Protestant denominations, 
the Baptist, the Methodist Episcopal, and the 
Presbyterian, not to mention the Disciples of Christ, 
are houses divided against themselves on account 
of “the second coming.” ; 

For example, the Baptist paper, the Watchman- 
Haeamimer, edited by that man Laws, is spokesman 
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inwardly it isin agony. The Presbyterian is a stal- 


the evil thing is the Christian Century, which does* 


wy 


for the “second coming” ; the Baptist, the other 
paper, is outwardly only mildly on the other side, 


wart of this new antichrist, while the other notable — 
paper of the Presbyterian denomination, the Conti- 
nent, loathing the thing, yet pursues a tepid career. 
Zion’s Herald, braye and independent Methodist: 
journal, dares, against great opposition and in the 
face of economic jeopardy, to tell the truth of the — 
doctrine’s deadly effect upon Methodist missions, 
while the New York Christian Advocate, sustained — 
“officially” by the denomination, plays safe by not 
mentioning the subject, so far as we have read, keep- 
ing well to the quiet and cautious side. 

Among the Disciples of Christ, there is an inter- 
esting condition. The denominational opponent to 


much specious advertising that it is an undenomina- 
tional journal. It is sustained by liberal-minded 
laymen of the Disciples communion. It is doing its 


liberalizing work under grave conditions. For 
example, the sect’s United Christian Missionary 


Society has just scor eda coup, in getting on record 
a creedal test for missionaries, somewhat like that 
which the reactionary Baptists forced through at 
the behest of a kind- hearted gentleman with a purse 
containing a half-million dollars. They got the 
money ! The Disciple missionaries must wnequivo- 
cally believe in immersion, according to this new 
creed, and they must accept the Bible as it is, infal- 
lible in every part, which means quite plainly the 
“second coming.” That is the nub of it. That is 
what they are after, 

This ominous situation moves the Century to say, 
in an editorial entitled “Let the New Creed Be En- 
forced” (February 23), “It is the most clean-cut 
and unabashed effort to bind Disciple churches, 
ministers, and missionaries to a formula that has 
ever been made by an official body representing the 
entire denomination.” The editor tells them to go 
ahead and enforce their creed to the limit! Do not 
worry. They will, be well assured. The.“second 
coming” multitude will drive out all the intelligence 
of the church or the latter will smother its soul and 
eke its mean sustenance. A third thing may come. 
The liberals may defect. But is it likely? This 
church has always boasted it had no creed. The 
New Testament was all. The fact is, it has been 
nine-tenths reactionary even from the time of its 
founder, Alexander Campbell. The other paper of 
this sect, the Christian Hvangciist, never intimates 
any least opposition to the second coming, and its 
readers are generally for it with zeal. 

There is a definite cleavage i in these four churches, 
as the reader will see. So is it in others. There : 
is the literalist and reactionary element in every — 
one, which has come at last to this monstrous belief 
in “Kaiser Jesus,” as Reuben Torrey calls him; and 
there is the spiritual and cultivated element whick 
thus far has been pitifully ineffectual against the 
rising tide of blood and terror. 

Let us give an example of one of their teachers, 
Dr. I. M. Haldeman, a prominent Baptist minister — 
in Sov York in good and regular standing. Christ — 
is coming, he says, “with the eyes of one who is— 
aroused and indignant, in whose veins beats the 


— 
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Rules of a hot anger. 
who no longer seeks either friendship or love. . 

His garments are dipped in blood, the blood of 
others. He descends that he may shed the blood 
of men. . . . He will enunciate his claim by terror 
and might. He will write it in the blood of his 
foes. He comes like the treader of the winepress, 
and the grapes are the bodies of men. He will 
tread and trample in his fury till the blood of men 
shall fill the earth. . He will tread and trample 
them beneath his accusing feet, till their upspurt- 
_ ing blood shall make him crimson. . . He comes 
to his glory not as the Saviour meek and lowly, 
not through the suffrage of willing hearts and the 
plaudits of a welcoming world, but as a king, an 
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trampled world. And those who follow this emer- 
gent, wrathful King of Heaven . are repre- 
sented as armies. They come forth as a body of 
fighters. They come forth to assist the Warrior 
to make war on the earth. In this way the King- 
dom is to come, not by the preaching of the Gospel 
~ and the all-persuasive power of the Spirit of God.” 
All of the former values in the propagation of 
religion,—education, preaching, social service, 
healing, missions,—in sum, the spiritual means 
practiced from the beginning for righteousness and 
love in the world, are here cast to the void, and in 
their place comes blood and iron, force and death! 
- It is toppling the whole scheme of Christendom. It 
_ is waiting for a gruesome miracle “foretold in the 
Scripture,” 
credulity. 
: What shall we do about it? We ask our minis- 
_ ters at least to read the best critique of the move- 
- ment, “Modern Premillennialism and the Christian 
/ Hope, * published in 1921, written by Harris Frank- 
lin Rall. We quoted the passage above from this 
_ yolume. Do all we can in our communities to dis- 
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waiting with folded hands and wild 


; eredit this horrendous creed by preaching against 
_ its wickedness. Get the sermons in the papers. 
_ Charge the other denominations with respon- 
sibility and strive to force the issue among the slow 
and timorous. They ought to take a stand. Be 
especially active if there is a popular Baptist 
_ church. Speak with boldness. 
As yet we have heard not one clerical person of 
_ power in the Baptist Church arise and speak 
against its iniquity. It is an inconceivable atti- 
_ tude of fear and silence, of immorality, toward the 
crazy fundamentalists. The fundamentalists 
_ know they have their brethren at bay. One lay- 
man, President Hopkins of Dartmouth College, 
_ has spoken, as we have noted,—but where are the 
| rest? 

The multitude of their brethren of understand- 
ing, are they so despicably craven and mean and 
indifferent to the souls of men and little children, 
that they say nothing? It is the greatest shame 
as it is also the greatest opportunity of modern 
Protestantism. If it should split the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, even the Methodists, the Epis- 
copalians, and the Congregationalists, it would 
yet be a glorious thing, for it would exalt the truth 
and reyivify pure religion. President Hopkins 
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He comes forth as one. 


autocrat, a despot, through the gushing blood of a ° 
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stands up like a man and says: “As one who comes 
from a long Baptist ancestry and who himself 
wishes to keep his association with the Baptist 
denomination, I would add a final word of per- 
sonal regret that there are so continuously agencies 
within the denomination which, by a narrow spirit 
of literalism and by a spirit “of timid shrinking 
from honest progressive thought, keep up a con- 
tinuous process of driving the ‘thinking men out of 
the denomination—men we so much need if our 
common desire for the welfare of the denomination 
is to be conserved.” 
Stand up like him, O ye Baptists! 


The “Production” Theory 


EADERS OF THE ARTICLE in this issue by 
Professor Evans, replying to Professor Car- 
ver’s “production” theory of the mission of Jesus, 
will in the main agree with him, as they will feel 
that Mi. Fairley’s illuminating letter on the same 
subject goes to the center of the business. And yet 
Professor Carver is mainly right, too! It must 
be affirmed over and over that the foundations of 
life are spiritual. No man is any good unless he 
is spiritual. He cannot be a good merchant, lawyer, 
physician, engineer, clerk, or any other member of 
the social order, unless his particular talent and 
calling is quickened and determined by the right 
spirit. This is true because it is the spirit of a man 
which determines all that he is and does. The 
man who has the right spirit is the man who does 
the right thing. That means his attitude to life will 
be as it should be; and it means more. It means 
that his spirit presses him onward to the attain- 
ment of skill in the line of service he will follow. 
He will have an efficient equipment as well as a 
good disposition. 

Tt is at this point that the plea for the “spiritual” 
sometimes loses its case. It joses itself into the 
bargain. When any one complains against the 
proposition that the mission of Jesus was economic, 
he is prone to regard Jesus as a sublimated seer who 
was utterly oblivious to and had an aversion for 
material things and the method of acquiring them. 
He was in the world but not of the world. That is 
pietism. We have unspeakable evil as the fruit of 
it. The obvious truth is that the material things 
in the world are the stuff we use for our discipline . 
as well as for our bodily sustenance. They are 
indispensable. 

It is as true to say Jesus applied his gospel to the 
economie and political conduct as it is to say he 
applied it to the healing of sickness and the preach- 
ing of personal virtue. Indeed, his gospel would 
be a mere shut-in’s abstraction, fatuous, futile, and 
absurd, If it were not for his persistent illustrations 
of what it meant for a man to work with the mate- 
rials of the earth earthy. The economic gospel is 
that application of religion which attempts to 
square the laws that govern the production of 
wealth with the laws that increase the spiritual 
stature of a man. In essence, we think this is what 
Professor Carver believes as truly as Professor 
Evans and Mr. Fairley. 
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Soldiers’ Bonus a Challenge to Conscience 


a great national issue last week, under the pres- 

sure of demand by the American Legion for the 
prompt passage of the Adjusted Compensation Bill. 
The demand was presented to the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government, and to the Amer- 
ican people as a whole, by Commander Hanford Mac- 
Nider of the Legion.. In a telegraphic message in- 
tended for the eyes of the President and of Congress, 
Commander MacNider thus put the issue in behalf of the 
American Legion: “The American Legion, speaking 
for nearly 5,000,000 returned service men and women 
and 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 more of their immediate 
families, who do not understand first commitment and 
then retraction, asks that the passage of the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill be no longer delayed. Had capital 
and labor been drafted when men’s lives were drafted, 
the present aggravated situation could not exist. When 
it was a question of reimbursing manufacturers for 
war contracts never fulfilled, requiring some $3,000,- 
000,000, no such hue and cry was raised.” 

This plea, purporting to give expression to the un- 
alterable wishes of the American Legion, plainly lacked 
the undivided support of the Legion. From many sub- 
ordinate bodies came strong dissent. This dissent took 
the form of protests against the proposal to “appraise 
the services of the country’s defenders on a money 
basis.” The dissenters took the ground that the Amer- 
ican people should not stint their generosity in caring 
for the wounded and the disabled soldiers. 
however, the obligations of the taxpayers should stop, 
argued many thousands of veterans. This point of view 
the National Republican Club, in New York, put suc- 
cinctly in a resolution passed after the publication of 
Commander MacNider’s demand: “There is involved 
in the proposed soldiers’ bonus no question of the 
nation’s fulfilling its obligations to its disabled vet- 
erans. That obligation is, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury has pointed out, continuing and paramount; 
and the expenditures therefor will be very heavy for 
years to come. A Hederal soldiers’ bonus, on the other 
hand, is an attempt to appraise patriotic services in 
terms of dollars and cents, with the certain result of 
demoralizing the public spirit of the Nation by distrib- 
uting hundreds, even thousands, of millions of dollars 
as a gratuity.” “As a public policy,” such a proceed- 
ing would be “madness,” the resolutions pointed out. 

When the issue was envisaged by Congress and the 
people in the practical phase involving the finding of 
the billion and a half of dollars required to put the 
bonus into effect, a seemingly unbridgeable gulf 
vawned. The President was credited with reeommend- 
ing the imposition of a sales tax to raise the enormous 
sum. The mention of the words “sales tax” evoked a 
storm of opposition—so violent a storm that the Pres- 
ident was accused by advocates of the proposed legis- 
lation of a deliberate purpose to insure the defeat of 
the bill by coupling it with an impossible revenue 
measure. The first organized protest against such a 
solution of the problem came from the agricultural 
organizations of the country, and the agricultural 
bloc in Congress, which is developing enormous legis- 
lative weight. The National Grange declared itself 
“unalterably opposed” to the sales tax or any form of 
“direct consumption tax.” By the end of the week, 
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there remained no shadow of doubt as to the attitude 
of the farmers of the country on the proposal to 
pay a soldiers’ bonus out of the proceeds of a sales 
tax. 

No less emphatic was the opposition of the manu- 
facturers to any such levy. President Edgerton of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, in an an- 
nouncement made in Washington, gave it to be under- 
stood that the manufacturers go even further than the 
farmers in their opposition to the soldiers’ bonus. The 
farmers objected only to the sources so far mentioned 
for the financing of the bonus. Mr. Edgerton, speak- 
ing for the manufacturers, unqualifiedly declared their 
strong disapproval of the entire project. any 

It had become apparent by the end of the week that 
the advocates of the bonus had eliminated from the 
discussion the possibility of financing an appreciation — 
of the services of the soldiers from the proceeds of a 
tax on sales. They cast about for other possible 
sources of money. The payments on her debt by Great 
Britain seemed a promising vein to tap. It was an- 
nounced last Saturday that the sub-committee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means had virtually decided 
to recommend the use of the initial British payments 
for a cash bonus. The sub-committee counted, for this 
purpose, on the availability of the first payment of 
$125,000,000, which it is understood Great Britain 
will make by next June. There were intimations from 
the White House, however, that any legislation based 
upon the payment of a bonus out of the British Debt 
Fund would be vetoed by the President. 

The plain fact is that the issue presented by the 
American Legion is inextricably bound up with politics 
and complicated by political considerations. One of 
these considerations, and perhaps the most powerful, 
is suggested by the fact that members of the House 
come up for re-election—or defeat—next autumn. The 
attitude of Congress on a moral issue is in many cases 
influenced by speculation as to what would happen in 
the caucus or in the voting booth to the man who should 
vote “no” on the Adjusted Compensation Bill. And 
it is peculiarly difficult for members of the House to 
make up their minds as to the direction in which the 
current of popular feeling is running. 

It would be impossible to overestimate the fervor 
of the wish of the majority in both House and Senate 
that the bonus issue never had bobbed up and of the 
profundity of the general desire in both branches that, 
having bobbed up, the whole problem could be jetti- 
soned into the sea of forgetfulness. The President has 
plainly shown his conviction that the proposed legis- 
lation in any form at the present time would gravely 
retard, if not completely block, the work of restoring 
normal conditions after the war. Every effort, includ- 
ing the ruthless stripping of the public service of 
thousands of Federal employees, has been made by the 
Administration to lessen the burden of taxation. It 
is obvious that of the two methods—additional taxa- . 
tion and bond issues—only the former can even be 
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considered. It is a fixed idea, probably based upon 
demonstrable fact, in administration circles in Wash- 
ington, that the public would respond poorly to 
an appeal for the issuance of bonus bonds. The 
hostile ‘attitude toward new taxation is plainly dis- 
cernible. 

Remains the basic moral issue. That issue is whether 
the spokesmen of the American Legion are right in 
seeking to impose new burdens of taxation upon the 
people for the payment of a bonus to able-bodied men, 
and whether the conscience of the American people 
coincides with their view. 8. 1 


_ written to record it. 
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The English Letter 


A Graphic Review and Forecast of Events 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


BRIGHTON, HNGLAND. 


HE GENERAL ELECTION is the daily subject of 
speculation in this country at the present time; 
all parties are calculating their chances and 

bringing their forces into line. Labor is confident that 
it will greatly. increase its representation. I think 
that government authorities are probably calculating 
a larger return of Labor members than the Labor 
leaders themselves reckon for. Mr. Garvin in the Lon- 
don Observer expects Labor to be represented by 200 
in the next Parliament. Inside Labor circles the esti- 
mate is lower. It is pretty certain, however, that 
Labor will at least double its present representation. 
There is also a considerable revival of Independent 
Liberalism. Lord Grey’s return to politics makes a 
great difference to the party. Mr. Asquith, as every- 
body knows, is a man of massive intellect and of great 
knowledge. His statement of a case is always almost 
as complete as it can be, but he is cold and is not ca- 
pable ot creating a fervent following. I remember a 
great occasion years ago, when Mr. Chamberlain was 
out on his Tariff Reform Campaign, Mr. Asquith came 
to Bradford to address a big meeting of 4,000 people. 
The atmosphere was electric. If he had only struck a 
match, there would have been a blaze. But though he 
delivered an excellently reasoned speech, by the time 
he finished, the atmosphere was antarctic. 

A month later, Mr. Lloyd George came to speak on 
the same subject to very much the same audience, but 
with a very different result. They laughed, they cried, 
they shouted, clapped their hands, waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, stood on the benches, in the wildest excite- 
ment of approbation. Whether Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech would have read as well as Mr. Asquith’s is not 
a very debatable question—it would not. But the per- 
sonality of the man, the magnetism, and his perfect 
oratory made the difference between an ice-house and a 
conflagration. 

The only man to-day in the Liberal Party who could 


lead the Independent Liberals as an alternative to Mr. 


Lloyd George is Lord Grey, but the difficulty as to his 
premiership is that he is not in the Commons. There 
has been evidently a very strained situation in the 
Coalition, and no one supposes that it has been truly 
relieved. The Conservatives show considerable disposi- 
tion to break away, but their difficulty is Mr. Lloyd 
George himself. How they would fare in the country 
without him is much too doubtful to give them comfort- 
able feelings. On the other hand, if the Conservatives 
broke off, and Lloyd George led his so-called National 
Liberals, and we had the Asquith and Grey Party, and 
also Labor, the situation would be so complicated and 
muddled that no forecast would be worth the paper 
If, however, the Independent 
Liberal and the Labor parties could arrange not to fight 
each other, but to fight the Coalition, there is a good 
chance that they might win. 
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There is no doubt that the Coalition’s days are num- 
bered; it is becoming more and more unpopular. No 


amalgamation of Independent Liberalism with Labor 


is possible, but arrangements in regard to seats may be 
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possible. Already it is an accomplished fact in the 
Harwich division where the Liberal candidate is being 
backed by the Labor and Trades’ Council, because 
both parties say they are sick of the Coalition. It is 
quite possible that this policy may spread, and its effect 
on the result would be obvious. 


e 


Independent Liberalism is issuing a new policy on 
industrial and economic questions—very greatly 
needed. There are good points in it, but it would re- 
main to be seen how far they would be prosecuted. 
While declaring general nationalization as undesirable, 
the new policy advocates the nationalization or munic- 
ipalization of certain industries and services, the 
nationalization of mineral rights. It would have a 
policy of restriction in regard to trusts and combina- 
tions, and would make illegal combinations which raise 
prices unreasonably and refuse to sell or supply per- 
sons who would not deal exclusively with themselves. 
Free Trade is-to be fully restored, a uniform national 


taxation of site values, the cheapening of land transfer, ° 


the reformation of game laws, security of tenure to 
tenant farmers and allotment holders, the establish- 
ment of statutory bodies for the regulation of industry 
in which the workers would have a greater share in the 
management of their work. These things sound pro- 
gressive, and look in the right direction. But every- 
thing would depend upon the spirit and the thorough- 
ness with which the Liberals would prosecute the 
program. One great defect of this party has always 
been that it has never democratized its finance, and 
has been too dependent upon the large gifts of rich men 
to be thoroughly effective in reform work in the 
economic order. For political liberty it has a distin- 
guished record; for economic liberty, not much. But 
it may do better. 
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I think we are going to have a storm over the opera- 
tions of the Geddes Axe. Some time ago the Govern- 
ment appointed a committee of business men, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Eric Geddes, to recommend the 
cutting down of expenditure. This committee has ex- 
plored the whole field, and though its report is not yet 
published, many of its recommendations are known. 
One which is going to provide us with a tremendous 
fight is the cut on education. It is the maddest of mad- 
nesses. Here we are very badly needing educational 
progress faced with a threat to put back the clock a 
long number of years. The English people have never 
shown a proper appreciation of education—that was 
evident enough in the way they paid their teachers 
before the war. When Mr. Fisher’s Education Act was 
passed, the whole country felt that it was long overdue, 
—no, not the whole country, for we have always with 
us the men who do not want the common people to be 
educated. They think they become unmanageable for 
profit-making purposes. Even from this point of view 
their policy is mad. America knows it, Germany 
knows it, practically everybody knows it except our- 
selves. In my own town of Brighton, an elementary 
school which the Council had decided to build is 


‘already vetoed, in the name of economy, by the Board 


of Education. They say that we can go on with the 

school we have, though they themselves condemned it 

ten years ago! Incidentally, the building of the school 

would relieve unemployment, but the unemployment 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Children Help Children 


Now their Wonderful Mission Faces a Crisis 


MONG THE AGENCIES engaged in serving 
EN humanity there is one that wins immediate 
attention. It is good to organize and support 
hospitals, social settlements, and homes for the aged 
and dependent; and how much more an organization 
that dedicates itself to the care of crippled or homeless 
children, whose Surroundings are stifling, unhappy, 
and undeserved.: 

Such an organization is the Children’s Mission to 
Children, Boston, Mass., which takes the malformed, 
sick, and unfortunate in their parentage, restores them 
to physical fitness, and enables them to do a normal 
person’s proper work in the world. 

The Children’s Mission to Children has worked with- 
out fanfare. It has sedulously kept itself away from 
the glare of publicity, 
seeking its reward not 
in the applause of men, 
but in seeing boys and 
girls who otherwise 
would have no chance, 
given a chance and 
making good. So 
many years has it been, 
in operation, into so 
many quarters has it 
penetrated, and so ef- 
ficiently has it per- 
formed the task, that 
it is now widely recog- 
nized as one of the fore- 
most agencies for help- 
ing children, in partic- 
ular those children 
whose cases are consid- 
ered most serious. 

The Mission was bern 
of a simple idea in the 
mind of an eight-year- 
old child, Fannie 
Merrill by name. She 
lived in those stirring 
days when the voice of 
reform was heard in the : 
land. Joseph Tucker- 
man had just completed his noble work in behalf of 
the poor of Boston; Dorothea Dix was arousing the 
public to the deplorable conditions that prevailed in 
almshouses, jails, and asylums; Horace Mann was in 
the midst of his heroic fight for the non-sectarian 
school. Fannie Merrill said to her father one day 
in the winter of 1849: “Can’t we do something to help 
the crippled and hungry boys and girls of Boston?” 
Mr. Merrill, disposed to do what he could, set to 
thinking by the question, gathered his friends together. 
The result of that meeting was a “special mission 
to the poor, ignorant, and neglected children of the 
city; to get ‘en into. day school and Sunday-school ; 
to procure places and employment for them; and 
generally to adopt and pursue such measures as would 
be most likely to save or rescue them from vice, igno- 
rance, and degradation.” — 

During the seventy-three years since that meeting the 
organization has steadily developed, added to its ac- 
tivities, and perfected its departments, until to-day it 
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Museum of Fine Arts. 


protection 
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ABBOTT THAYER’S FAMOUS “CARITAS” 
For a suitable symbol of its work, the Mis- 


‘Caritas, the famous painting 
by Abbott Thayer, exhibited in the Boston 
It could not have 
made a better choice, for here is the Sunday- 
school taking the children under its loving 


"hy 
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is among the best-qualified agencies to fit crippled and 
destitute children for useful citizenship. 

At the beginning of this present year the Missiou 
moved into new quarters at 20 Ashburton Place, and — 
prepared to extend its sphere of usefulness. It is now 
in a building centrally located and equipped to meet 
with added efficiency its increasing obligations. Al- 
though the new building had- to be extensively ren- 
ovated, the actual saving in operation will amount to 
$3.000 yearly; due to the difference between the selling 
price of the old quarters and the purchase price of the 
new. The quarters at Ashburton Place are equipped 
with modern offices, large, homelike reception and con- 
ference rooms, an elevator for conveying helpless 
childven, beds for applicants who happen to be passing 

hrough the city, and a playground. 

The Mission is not an institution where children are 
received and kept. The trustees believe that the day of 
the institution idea has passed, in fact belongs to the 
dark ages, for it never did and. never conld produce 
normal and healthy boys and girls. The 
Mission was one of the first agencies for 
children in the country to perceive the failure 
of the institution idea, and to adopt the fos- 
ter-home plan. The plan it proposed was 
later adopted by the White House Confer- 
cnee which met in Washington in 1909. This 
method places children at board in reliable 
homes, under competent women known as 
foster mothers, where they will get the proper 
home training. After a while, six child-wel- 
fare agencies were operating in the city on 
the same basis. 

Parker B. Field, the general secretary, who 
centered the service in 1902, and to whom as 
much as to any other man the remarkable suc- 
cess of the Mission is due, concluded to seek a 
new form of service, a service not performed 
by other agencies. He went.to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, spoke with Dr. Richard 
(. Cabot, and learned from him that one of 
the outstanding problems the Hospital was 
called on to solve was presented by children 
still patients but now well enough to be dis- 
missed from the hospital ward though not 
from the hospital supervision. These chil- 
dren require the family nature they cannot 
secure in their own homes. 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Field, “we will 
make care of those children our specialty.” 
That was in 1914. Ever since, care of hospital cases 
has been an important adjunct to the regular Mission 
work, The Mission is now serving all hospitals. 
The child is placed in a foster home, often one in 
charge of a graduate nurse, is treated by the hospital 
doctor, while a visitor employed by the Mission takes 
the child regularly to the Hospital clinic, In 1921, 
326 children were treated by the Mission, 121 of 
whom were hospital cases. 

A letter from the Massachusetts General eer to. 
the Mission is appreciative. It follows :— 

As you must realize, we generally bring to you our 
most difficult placing-out problems; that is, the patients 
who require very intelligent care, such as patients on 
plaster shells or Bradford frames. .. . 

The results I need hardly mention, for your-own records 
must prove to.you how satisfactory these are. This work 
certainly would tend to produce self-supporting citizens. 
Of course, the children placed with you are not old enough 
for any industrial or vocational training, and their economic 


independence would be hard to evaluate. We do know, 
however, that they will certainly be more independent 


ie dels 


a ERanictatiy, if they grow up without any serious handicap, 
‘such as a deformity, which they probably would have with- - 
‘out the long-time care which your society affords them. 
Miss Marble of our Children’s Clinic says that without 
_ your agency she would find it impossible to care adequately 
BS for her heart cases. The children that have been placed 
Hh you without exception have done well, both during 
acement and after return home, largely because of the 
g they have been receiving in their foster homes. 
She has never had a complaint from any mother, which 
Sis Saying a great deal. In that clinic there are so many 
1 - children not sick enough for hospitals, but not well enough 
_ for the average home, and it is to the Children’s Mission 
that Miss Marble frequently turns for their proper-care. 
You inquire to what extent the Children’s Mission is 
meeting our needs. I find, on inquiry, that the workers 
feel that your agency accepts practically all the children 
whom we refer to you, as needing special medical care in 
foster homes. This same type of service is not being given 
by other agencies. 


Among successful eases there was one, a girl eleven 
ears old, who came to the Mission from an unhappy 
home. The 
child had 
been Dorn 
with both 
hips dislo- 
cated, and up 
to five years 
of age had 
been help- 
less. She 
had then 
been treated 
byiD r. L oF 
renz, famous 
for his blood- 
less opera- 
tions. The op- 
eration had 
proved suc 
cessful so far 
as one hip 
was con- 
cerned, but 
it meant to 
the child 
Ware ia- Pr ¥ 
months of, 
ivan ei 
an unnatural 
position on 
her back in a 
plaster cast. 
The other 
hip remained 
uncured, and 
she was 
quite lame. 
In addition, 
cataracts ap- 
“peared on her eyes, and she was obliged to submit 
to a delicate operation which restored her sight. Later, 
the patient child was persuaded to submit to another 
complicated operation for the purpose of forming a new 
‘socket for the still dislocated hip. The operation 
; “proved successful. The child grew into a well woman, 


SIX GIRLS ON A- HAPPY OUTING 


The Mission long since ceased to use the institu- 
tional method. However, children frequently 
pass through headquarters on their way to the 
| foster homes, are held there for hospital exam- 
| ination, or stop there while being transferred 

from one home to another. A visitor then takes 
| charge of the children. Here are six little girls 
taken by the visitor for an outing to the Public: 
Gardens 


her own. 

Another case was that of Francesca, daughter of an 
Ttalian storekeeper, which was referred to the Mission 
in Mareh, 1915, by the Massachusetts General Hospital 
or reatment for a rachitic spine, She had lain for 
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is now married and has a healthy normal child of 
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months in surgical frames, and came to the Mission 
enclosed in a plaster cast, like a mummy. The child 
yas placed in care of one of the Mission’s foster 
mothers and taken frequently to the Hospital for obser- 
vation and treatment. The adenoids were removed, 
and the lungs were treated for tubercular tendencies. 
At the end of two and one-half years the girl was 
returned to her home, able to take her place with 
healthy girls of her own age. : 
Thus the 
Mission does 
its wo rk. 
Limbs are 
straightened, 
eyes are 
opened ; 
crooked 
backs are 
cured, vital- 
ity is re- 
stored, so 
that helpless 
children, 
burdens 
to them- 
selves and 
the State, de- 
velop into 
healthy, use- 
ful members 
of the com- 
munity. The 
Mission 
would like 
to meet the 
needs of 
every sick or 
deformed 
child who ap- 
pliesafiowr 
help, what- 
exer the 
trouble 


MOTHERING A CHILD BACK TO HHALTH 


Mr. Field set himself a task when he agreed 


with the Massachusetts General Hospital to 
take charge of certain special cases dismissed 
from the hospital ward but not from hospital 


age, race, or supervision. This child was afflicted with a 

ae nervous malady, the chief symptom of which is 

fait h, al- the Bend earning of the muscles. Other- 
Seo z wise the child is normal. The foster mother 

though it can who has the child in charge is a graduate nurse 

only treat 

the more 


hopeful cases. 

But the hospital type of child, known as the abnor- 
mal case, is by no means the only type treated. The 
Mission has always responded to appeals for assist- 
‘ance for children whose home-life has either been inter- 
rupted or has been found to be injurious. In one in- 

tance the mother may have died leaving the father 
with a family of small children; the Mission takes them 
and surrounds them with right home influences. In 
another, the father may be in prison. In another he 
may have deserted his family. In a fourth, the mother 
may be living a vicious life. The fifth may be a behavior 
ease. Each individual case is studied both as to child 
and parentage, and the child kept until the home con- 
ditions are remedied or other means have been dis- 
covered for exerting proper influences. 

How long does the Mission retain an interest in its 
boys and girls? Mr. Field says: “They grow up with 
us. We exercise supervision over them until we are 
convinced they are able to care for themselves. 

“We do not conduct the Mission on a charity basis, 
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Parents are expected to pay as much as they can afford, 
though the amount received seldom covers the actual 
cost. When parents come to our building we make 
them feel that the transaction is a business affair, and 
not that they have come to a charitable agency. Our 
foster mothers, for instance, are a devoted group of 
women. We could not fully pay them for the noble 
work they are doing. Their reward must consist in 
seeing their charges restored to health and happiness. 

“We do not intend to separate families. To keep 
brothers and sisters together means the continuance of 
the family pride .and affection, which often is our 
strongest hold on the child.” 

“Do you always take the children away from their 
homes ?” 

“Practically three-fourths of the family difficulties 
are settled without removing the children,” Mr. Field 
said. “Last year we received 864 applications, only 
137 of which were received into our actual care. 
Two hundred and seventy-nine were handed over to 
other agencies, and 304 were assisted by advice or 
guidance.” 

Thousands of children have been taken during these 
years from the menace of helpless, worthless lives 
and worse, and transformed into honorable men and 
women. 

There is the story of a family of ten children. It 
seems that the father, though of good stock, had been 
the scapegrace of his family, and had run off with the 
mother. Thirteen children had been born to the 
couple. Each time a child was born the father would 
desert the family. At the birth of the thirteenth child 
the mother had died. At this time the father was in 
Panama. Three of the older children had left the 
influence of the home. The Mission assumed the entire 
care of the remaining ten, assigned them to foster 
homes, and kept watchful care of them. Meantime 
the father had returned and attempted through the 
courts to regain possession of his children, without 
success. The result was that every one of the ten 
grew up to be honest, God-fearing, industrious men 
and women. 

The organization of the Mission consists of fifteen 
trustees, a general secretary, and three departments: 
the department of advice and assistance, supervisor 
Miss Isabel C. Brown; department of home finding, 
supervisor Miss Mary E. Longley; department of foster- 
home care, supervisor Miss Mallie J. Floyd. 

This work for children is supported by other chil- 
dren. Hence the name, the Children’s Mission to 
Children. During the seventy-three years which have 
passed since Fannie Merrill put that fruitful question 
to her father, the children in Unitarian Sunday-schools 
throughout New England have contributed to its sup- 
port. Fifteen thousand boys and girls in 200 Sunday- 
schools give as much as they can. However, the work 
has expanded to such an extent that Sunday-school 
children alone can no longer maintain it. 

The Mission faces a crisis in the coming months. 
It will be compelled to curtail its work unless funds 
are forthcoming. It is distinctly a Unitarian organ- 
ization, both as to officers and contributors. No ac- 
tivity under denominational auspices deserves more at 
the hands of liberally-inclined Unitarians. Can one 
refuse to help when one is asked to relieve a child who 
is deformed in body, who is wayward, who is exposed ? 
The Mission knows how to do its work. It stands 


approved by physicians for the rightness of its methods.® 


Its wise and tender guidance of the character and 
_ development of the child is a service of priceless value. 
May it know not decrease but increase. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

grant is refused for that purpose, on the ground that it 
could not be called a work of public utility! Yet the 
making of an unnecessary road simply in order to find 
employment is considered a work of public utility! This 
is the kind of brains we have at the Education Board. 
Some years ago the Education Board directed that new 
schools must have class-rooms to accommodate only 
forty or forty-eight scholars. Many schools were built 
according to those instructions. Now, it appears that 
classes are to be increased to sixty, so that we may do 
with a smaller number of teachers, and so cheapen 
education. There are classes of sixty in many schools 
now, and we are to have more. No educationist need 
be told what the results are. But there is going to be 
trouble about these new cuts. The teachers are all up 
in arms, and so are all the lovers of education through- 
out the country. What will happen, we shall see. It 
is said there is going to be a cut of at least £300,000 out 
of the Universities Grant of £1,500,000. Universities 
concerned are Birmingham, Durham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Sheffield. A great protest is being 
made against these cuts. The university authorities 
point out that it threatens them with disaster, and 
would check their growth as democratic institutions. 
It would also put such a check upon university work as 
would discredit Britain in the eyes of other peoples, 
not least in the eyes of the sister nations of the Com- 
monwealth, and would disconcert and dishearten the 
most intelligent of our citizens, especially those of the 
younger generation. Indeed, just at the very time 
when one of our most crying needs is education, these 
people who have always hated it are riding the economy 
horse to the goal of their desire. 


7 . 


One of the sins of the Coalition against the working- 
classes was the abolition of the agricultural wages’ 
boards. Those boards only came into existence because 
people were convinced of their absolute necessity to 
secure any sort of justice for agricultural laborers who 
were a sweated class in this country. Now those 
boards have been swept aside, and the machinery set 
up by the Government to take their place is working 
very slowly and very unsatisfactorily. Out of fifty- 
seven committees in existence, only nineteen have fixed 
up wage-agreements which are now in operation. And 
the tendency everywhere is to bring the wages of agri- 
cultural workers down to thirty shillings per week. 
In Essex they will be down to that figure before these 
lines appear in your paper. In Sussex they are down 
to thirty-one shillings already. As the cost of living is 
not much less than 100 per cent. above pre-war prices, 
this wage puts the agricultural laborer quite as low 
down and in some cases lower down than he was in 
1914, which was in the public estimate a scandalously 


low place. This in the country which was to be made 
fit for heroes! 


In the Morning 
To the Editor of Tre Crreistran ReGIstTeR :-— 
Permit me to supplement the evening prayers printed in 


your issue of February 9 with the morning prayer of a Pueblo : 


Indian boy :— 
Now I get me up to work, 
I pray the Lord I may not shirk. 
If I should die before the night, 
I pray the Lord my work’s all right. 


C. M. ScHENcEK. 


- 


Drnver, Con. 


Pe pe, Bae 


> a, Cie, 
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Ww as Jesus’ Problem Political, His M. ethod Economic? 


If so, “he set some bad examples” for Professor Carver 


DANIEL EVANS 
} Professor Christian Theology, Andover Theological Seminary 


of Tru Curistian Rucistmer my reactions on 

reading Professor Carver’s article in the issue 
of February 2, on “The Economic Factor in the Mes- 
siahship of J esus.” J have read and re-read the 
article with much interest. It is written with all of 
Professor Carver’s usual vigor, clarity, and forthright- 
ness, and it has the merit of provoking thought. 

‘The problem that Professor Carver thinks Jesus con- 
fronted and upon which he had brooded day and night 
until he undertook his public ministry was “the deliv- 
erance of his nation from the yoke of heathen oppres- 
sion.” It was a national, political problem. In this 
respect, however, he was like all the other young Jews. 
Where he differed from them was in his method of the 
solution of the problem. Others would solve the prob- 
lem by a political uprising, or moral indifference to 
circumstances, or supernatural intervention, all of 
which Professor Carver thinks Jesus brushed aside and 
struck out upon the one, sure, unfailing, economic 
method. And it is this economic method of redemp- 
tion that gives full proof of the originality of 
Jesus. It shows how very far in advance of his people 
he was in economic insight. Indeed we owe to Jesus 
the greatest economic discovery ever made, namely, 
“that the will to power may be turned into the will to 
serve.” As Professor Carver sees the matter it resolves 
itself into a national political problem solved by 
economic method; that is, the way for the nation to 
recover its freedom was to become strong and nu- 
merous, and the way to become strong and numerous 
was to secure adequate supply of food and clothing and 
shelter. The political salvation of the nation through 
economic production was Jesus’ aim and method, and 
because he struck upon the new economic method he 
thought himself to be the Messiah. As you remark in 
your editorial note prefixed to the article, “This will 
be a new idea to many readers of Tum CHrisTIAN 
Reeister.” The more important aabation is, Is it a 
true idea? 

I may remark in passing that one oe not know 
whether to admire more Professor Carver’s boldness 
in entering into this historical field, or regret his unwis- 
dom in going so far from home and getting lost. There 
is no field of historical study at the present time where 
expert scholars are more cautious in making positive 
statements than this very field into which Professor 
Carver walks so sure-footedly and makes his statements 
with dogmatic assurance. I for one, however, would 
not warn any man from this field and reserve it as the 
preserve of scholars alone. I only ask the privilege 
of examining his reported findings in this field. 

My first reaction in reading the article is that it con- 
tains far more of the teachings of Professor Carver 
than it does of the teachings of Jesus. This does not les- 
sen its interest. The economic teachings of Professor 
Carver contain many sound elements, as far as a non- 
expert economic reader can judge. His emphasis on 
the need of production, and his practical interest in 
making more than two blades of grass grow where only 


; TT HDITOR has asked me to give the readers 


Bpne grew before; his scorning of the wicked waste of 


men, and his showing up of the rotting process in the 
life of the idlers at the lower and higher levels of 
society ; his insistence upon giving men of ability free- 
dom of action to get possession of all they can turn to 
productive uses; and his criticism of socialism, are 
Professor Carver’s primary interests and teaching. 
In this field he is at home, knows every inch of the 
ground, though the ground is not ancient Palestine 
with its petty agricultural system and small shops, but 
the modern world with its capitalistic, industrial 
régime. In all these present economic matters Profes- 
sor Carver deserves all consideration. However, some 
of these very economic teachings, I judge, are in dis- 
pute, and all economic students are not so sure as 
Professor Carver that the orthodox economics shows 
the way of salvation for all nations. 

Since Professor Carver has this economic—I will not 


' say bias, nor even subjectivity, but. rather appercep- 


tion, he finds much in Jesus’ teachings which is apt to 
be overlooked by other students, and which apparently 
has some bearing on economic interests. It is not 
strange that he finds meanings in passages which 
hitherto have been neglected or not seen in their 
economic bearing. No one, for example, except a per- 
son deeply interested in economics, would light upon 
the fine idea that “the episode of the barren fig-tree 
is a clear lesson in the conservation of land”! This 
iS almost a stroke of genius! Not quite so brilliant yet 
very suggestive is his interpretation of the parable of 
the talents and the pounds, and the way Jesus at one 
bold stroke did away with the “superstitious taboo 
against interest,” and the suggestion that we substi- 
tute the word “tool” or the word “acre” for the word 
“talent” or “pound”! and you get a most important 
economic lesson, and the extension of this principle to 
cover man-power as well as tools and acres. 

Professor Carver, however, does not observe the other 
teachings of Jesus which have a very uneconomic and 
unpolitical character. His ‘interpretation ought to 
have made him keen for these apparently contradictory 
teachings in order that he might indicate the fact that 
this young Jew was not always consistent and did not 
always remain true to his central insights; and in order 
that he might meet the objections raised by two other 
groups of interpreters,—for there are some who hold 
that obedience to Jesus’ teaching would make our whole 
economic order and the civilization built upon it im- 
possible, and there are others whd maintain that Jesus 
was a socialist, who condemned the whole capitalist 
employing class and was an outstanding champion of 
the poor and a worker for the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. In this New Testament field the orthodox 
economist does not have it all his own way. He does 
not find himself elbowing his way among the gentle 
and gentlemanly New Testament scholars alone, but he 
finds his way blocked at many points by rude socialists 
and communists and other economists who differ from 
him, And these interpreters find certain teachings of 
Jesus which apparently give them as much reason for 
their views as Professor Carver finds for his. There 
is the parable of the pounds, which suggests the even 


distribution of income; the commendation of the 
steward who cheated “big business” in favor of the 


small; the fine example set religious folk by the in- 
sistent beggar who of course ought to have been re- 
fused and set to work; the many references to the 
advantages of being poor, and the exhortation to avoid 
accumulation of wealth and not to be anxious for the 
morrow, but to trust to God of the field and sparrow 
to provide and care for their economic needs; his 
strange feeling of the insidious dangers of large wealth, 
and the immense. difficulties in the way of the posses- 
sors of such wealth to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
He apparently makes no allowance for the possibility 
that they are using their wealth productively. And 
then there is the very bad example which Jesus hinself 
set, of commending the economic waste of the spike- 
nard, and seeing in the action of the woman, criticised 
from the economic point of view, something beautifully 
good. 


B 


Now Professor Carver, on the one side, and these 
interpreters, on the other, make central and essential 
what is marginal and incidental in Jesus’ teaching. 
Jesus went to the daily life about him and the civiliza- 
tion in which-he found himself for illustrations to 
make vivid his fundamental religious and ethical prin- 
ciples. He did not commend the conditions from 
which he derived his illustrations, nor justify the 
methods there used, nor establish the principles there 
in force. The failure to make this simple distinction in 
Jesus’ method of teaching has brought many interpret- 
ers into difficulties in the past, and now again in the 
present, in the case of Professor Carver and these 
others. Jesus takes for granted contemporary eco- 
nomic conditions and methods, slavery as well as frée 
industry,—and monarchical, imperial, and political con- 
ditions and methods. <A teacher may 
wide for illustrations, but his purpose is not to justify 
the conditions from which he gets his illustrations, but 
to take some one feature of the illustration to throw 
light upon a principle true primarily, and often solely, 
in another region of life and thought. Biblical stu- 
dents have long learned not to make the parables “walk 
on all fours,” “and wise teachers have cautioned their 
students against mistaking the incident or illustration 
for the principle. 

The chief defect, however, I find in Professor Carver’s 
orthodox economic interpretation of Jesus’ teaching, 
as well as in the heterodox, socialist contention, is that 
both he and they miss completely and absolutely the 
problem, the method, and the genius of Jesus. The 
problem method is not something new to the student 
of religion. It has been applied there for many years. 
The problem method is most excellent, but the problem 
must be rightly stated. If it is wrongly stated, then its 
solution is: made impossible, and there is more than 
economic waste resulting. If it is rightly stated, it is 
half solved. Now it appears to me that, however 
difficult it may be to decide certain questions as to 
Jesus’ teaching, it is very clear that he conceived his 
problem to be not political nor economic, but religious. 
This young Jew may have been mistaken in his problem, 
but I do not think there is any mistake in our under- 
standing his problem in the terms of religion rather 
than of politics and of economics. He apparently 
shows no interest in the national achievement of 
economic or political or military power of his nation, 
nor in freeing his people from Roman domination. He 
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had a far greater, profounder, and prior problem in 
mind than the political problem. He was concerned 
primarily with the soul of the nation in relation to 
God, and this constituted his problem religious. What 
he was concerned about was the kingdom of God, the 
reign of the holy and loving God in the life of the 
people, the doing of God’s will on earth as it is done in 
heaven, the acknowledgment by men of the sovereignty 
of God; and this kingdom will come soon and suddenly 
and by “supernatural intervention,’—and blessed will 
those be who are prepared for it, and woe to those who 
are not. ‘To prepare for the coming kingdom he had 
recourse not to some economic method, but to the 
religious and to the ethical. His message was not 
“produce,” but “repent.” Such a reign of God requires 
a change of mind on the part of the people, new 
motives of life, and in particular, devotion to the 
higher values of the kingdom which must take prece- 
dence over all economic interests. If they seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, then the 
economic goods will be added unto them, and these 
economic goods are instrumental, not intrinsic; they 
condition but do not constitute a man’s true life. A 
man’s life does not consist in the economic goods he 
produces or possesses, but in “being rich toward God.” 
I think it a fair statement to say that for Jesus, eco- 
nomic production, like the Sabbath, exists for man, not 
man for economic production. The wealth of his own life 
was his experience of fellowship with God and the pro- 
found contacts he had with other human beings, and 
not in his economic productivity. 

And this leads me to remark that to interpret Jesus 
as an expert economist puts him in the wrong class. 
There is “one glory of the sun and another of the 
moon.” but Jesus does not have the latter glory, but 
the former. He was nothing if not a religious and 
ethical genius. His primary interests were in the 
ultimate religious relations and issues of life, in God, 
in the spiritual world, in the soul of man, his im- 
mortal destiny. It was because he was a religious and 
ethical genius that he has had his influence, that his 
principles, true first and always, in their ultimate 
relations, have been gradually extended to cover the 
other areas of life and are capable of solving other 
problems which never entered into his imagination to 
conceive. A fine example of this Professor Carver 
himself gives in extending the principle of service in 
personal relations as a way to moral greatness to the 
economic sphere. 


e 


I cannot close this discussion without calling atten- 
tion to the practical bearing on the work of the Church 
of one’s interpretation of Jesus’ problem and method. 
If Jesus’ problem was political and his method of solu- 
tion economic, and we still hold ourselves to be his 
followers, the Church should make the political prob- 
lem still its chief interest and economies its one way of 
redemption, and theological schools should become in- 
stitutes of politics and economics. 

Tf, on the other hand, both the problem and the 
method of Jesus were religious and ethical, then the 
main task of the Church is to make men conscious of 
God, desirous to do His will, to co-operate with Him in 
the realization of his purpose in respect to our own 
human life, to call upon men to give the interests of 
the kingdom precedence over economic or political mat- 
ters, and to recall men to the greater task of producing 
the higher values of life. 


fore 
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Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


Il. A Pioneer Teacher of German, 1849-70 


ap HE QUESTION of securing a livelihood for 
herself and children again became of utmost 
importance. Again kind Mr. Fox was my 
mother’s best counsellor. He reminded her that she 
spoke an admirable German, the Hanoverian accent 
being particularly sought after by students of the lan- 
guage. Why not become a teacher of her native tongue? 
As for pupils, he already could promise her a very desir- 
able and influential one. Only the day before, Prof. 
George Ticknor, the eminent historian of Spanish 
literature, and one of Boston’s most honored citizens, 
had inquired of him concerning a competent instructor 
in German for one of his daughters. My mother feared 
herself unequal to her task. 

On the corner of Park and Beacon Streets, opposite 
the east wing of the State House and facing Boston 
Common, stands a fine old brick mansion, now sur- 
rendered to the inroads of business, but in that day 
occupied as a residence by the Ticknor family. A 
double flight of brownstone steps swept in a half-circle 
from the sidewalk to the front entrance. As my mother 
ascended them that morning it seemed to her as if, her 
feet were heavy as lead. Arrived in front of, the great 
door, she could not summon courage to lift the brass 
knocker, but stood weeping, and praying for strength 
to face what her imagination had conjured up as an 
ordeal. 

As she stood there, an active, oldish gentleman, 
short of stature, and with peering eyes behind spec- 
tacles, ascended the steps from the other side and 
gazed on her with mingled surprise and sympathy. 
“Madame,” he kindly inquired, “do you wish to see 
anybody in this house?” “Yes,” she replied falteringly, 
“T am come to see Professor Ticknor.” “Ah, indeed; 
well, I am Professor Ticknor. Surely this must be 
Madame Wendte, the German lady of whom Rev. Mr. 
Fox has told me.” He opened the door with a latch- 
key, courteously showed her in, and rang for a servant 
to bring a glass of wine and a biscuit and announce the 
caller to his wife and daughters. Meanwhile, with 
delicacy and tact he inquired about her qualifications, 
praised her German accent, and encouraged her pur- 
pose of becoming a teacher of her native language in 
Boston. When Mrs. Ticknor and her daughters en- 
tered he introduced them with oldtime gentility, and 
it was arranged that Miss Anna Ticknor should become 
my mother’s pupil. So happily ended her first expe- 
rience with the more cultivated class of Bostonians, 
to whose daughters, for nearly a quarter of a century, 
she imparted her native tongue, whose homes were hos- 


_ pitably opened to her, and with whom she formed en- 


during friendships that were the inspiration of her life. 
Professor Ticknor always took a kind interest in my 
mother’s career, and she gratefully preserved the fol- 
lowing letter in which he commended her services to 
others :— 
: Boston, 13 June, 1849. 
Madame Wendte has taught one of my daughters; a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Lawrence, our minister to England; and the daugh- 


- ters of several of my friends, the German language during the 


passed winter. She has done it well; possessing an excellent 
aecent, and good habits of instruction derived from her general 
accomplishments. She is a truly respectable gentlewoman, who 
has been led to adopt this mode of obtaining a subsistence for 
herself and her children, in consequence of the death of her 
husband in this city some time since. Gueranriox non, 
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In later days, when I was minister of the Channing 
Memorial Church in Newport, R.I., Mrs. Ticknor and 
Miss Elizabeth Ticknor were esteemed summer parish- 
ioners of mine. On the anniversary of the death of 
Professor Ticknor I was wont to be invited to their 
pretty cottage to spend the evening in talking with 
them of him and his brilliant contemporaries. When 
their city home was about to be broken up, and its 
splendid collection of thirtéen thousand volumes for 
the most part transferred to the Boston Public Library, 
in whose creation Professor Ticknor had been one of 
the leading advisers, I was invited to visit once more 
the fine old mansion and its treasures. 

It is not surprising that as I pass the oldtime edifice 
in these latter days and think of these gifted and 
gracious spirits, all of whom have since passed away 
from the land of the living, I should look with rever- 
ence and tenderness at the well-worn flight of brown- 
stone steps, and the ancient doorway that was my 
mother’s portal into larger service to her children and 
her kind. 

For the ensuing twenty and more years Madame 
Wendte was a well-known and esteemed teacher of the 
German language and literature in the more cultivated 
circles of Boston. She began her instruction at a time 
peculiarly favorable for her purpose. Among foreign 
languages the French tongue had hitherto enjoyed the 
first consideration in the United States. It was the 
language of diplomatic intercourse and of polite so- 
ciety, while the comparative ease of acquiring at least 
a superficial acquaintance with it, as well as the grati- 
tude of Americans toward a nation which had been 
its generous friend and helper during its struggle for 
political independence, naturally increased the regard 
in which it was held by them. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century the excellence of the German 
universities attracted hundreds of young Americans, 
and especially New England students, to Goettingen, 
Leipzig, Halle, Berlin, and other centers of German 
culture. Among these may be named George Ticknor, 
Edward Everett, George Bancroft, George H. Calvert, 
Henry W. Longfellow, J. Lothrop Motley, Frederick 
H. Hedge, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John S. Dwight, 
James Freeman Clarke, George William Curtis—all 
of whom subsequently became prominent in American 
life and letters. On their return home they did not 
fail to acquaint and inoculate their fellow-Americans 
with their own admiration for German literature, art, 
and philosophy. It was quite natural that this enthu- 
siasm for German literature and culture felt by their 
fathers and brothers should communicate itself to the 
German speedily became a 
favorite study of the latter. 

Madame Wendte lacked the academic training and 
broad survey. which is now deemed an important part 
of the equipment of a language teacher. But this was 
atoned for by specific qualities of mind and character 
which made her, in the estimation of those able to 
judge, an unusually competent instructor of her native 
tongue. In addition to a pure and correct accent, she 
had an alert mind, a vivacious manner, due, perhaps, 
to her French-Huguenot ancestry, a remarkable sensi- 
tiveness to the capacity and needs of her pupils, great 
conscientiousness, together with an enthusiasm for 
her work and an affectionate disposition which en- 
deared her to all who came in contact with her. She 
was the friend as well as the instructor of her pupils, 
and their regard attended her long after her profes- 
sional relations with them had ceased. Among her 
pupils whom the writer recalls were the daughters of 
Prof. George Ticknor, J. Lothrop Motley, William H. 
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Prescott, Rufus Choate, Daniel Webster, Drs. Bow- 
ditch, Putnam, and Shattuck, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 
John Lowell, Esq., Gov. John A. Andrew, William 
Gray, Esq., David Kimball, Esq., Dr. Samuel_G. Howe, 
Revs. Cyrus Bartol, Ezra 8. Gannett, N. L. Frothing- 
ham, 8S. G. Lothrop, Ff. H. Hedge, and James Freeman 
Clarke. Also the Misses Elizabeth Peabody, Abby May, 
Dexter, Drury, Payson, Burrage, Gardner, Williams, 
Mason, Littell, Harris, Jackson, McGregor, Welch, 
Bancroft, Lamb, Crocker, Folsom, Mrs. Arthur Lyman, 
Mrs. Augustus Lowell, Mrs. Elizabeth Eldridge, Mrs. 
F. H. Peabody, Mrs. Francis Greenwood Peabody, and 
many others—the whole forming an anthology of the 
cultivated womanhood ‘of Boston fifty and more years 
ago. 

Not a few men also sought her tuition. In that day 
it was held that a broad culture did not incapacitate 
a man for business or the professions, and was to be 
reckoned an essential part of the equipment of a gentle- 
man. Intellectual and esthetic pursuits were not rele- 
gated, as too often nowadays, to the women of the 
family. Hon. John Lowell, great merchant and founder 
of cities, in his later years took lessons in German of 
my mother. So also did Francis H. Peabody, the well- 
known banker, who was not only an accomplished 
German and French scholar but a musician, playing 

several instruments with no mean skill, a microscopist 
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and a photographer, and an omnivorous reader of the 
world’s best literature. ; 

Another pupil of my mother’s whom I was brought 
up to revere, and with whom in after life I cherished 
friendly relations, was Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, 
almost the last link that bound our generation to the 
classic era of New England literature. 

A number of Bostonians with whom she read or con- 
versed in her native tongue attained to distinction as 
translators from the German. One of these was Mrs. 
Eliza Buckminster Lee, the daughter and sister of em- 
inent liberal Christian divines of New England, whose 
biographies and memoirs she wrote so admirably that 
no less a critic than Thomas Carlyle gave them high 
praise. Mrs. Lee was one of the earliest and best of 
American translators from the German. Her visions 
of works by Richter, Grillparzer, and Auerbach, and 
her Life of Jean Paul Richter, had given her a consider- 
able reputation. She became my mother’s warm friend 
and frequently invited her to her beautiful home in 
Brookline, now the home of the poetess Miss Amy 
Lowell, as well as to her town house on Temple Place. 

Other pupils of distinction were Miss Ellen Froth- 
ingham, who produced the admirable English version of 
Lessing’s “Nathan the Wise,” and Mary Pickering 
Nichols, who translated from the Middle High German 
the ancient epic “Gudrun.” . 


LETTERS totHe FDITOR 


“T am that Mother” 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Once twenty years ago you published a letter from a mother 
in Oregon, with ten children, who was almost overwhelmed 
with life’s burdens. She received many letters of comfort and 
encouragement, and help in educating her oldest son. 

As I am that mother, I thought you might be interested to 
know that those four sons and six daughters are all well and 
happy and good citizens, and that there are sixteen grand- 
children already. 

You might be interested in knowing that I have been teach- 
ing school for three years and find it most enjoyable to have 
children under my care once more. I was left alone and was 
compelled to be busy, so resumed my old profession, to the 
great astonishment of my family. , 

I have found life good and worth living, and with health 
and congenial occupation hope to enjoy it many years yet. 


J. A. RB. 
DAYTON, WASH. 


The Power of Prayer 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


As an interested and earnest reader of your paper, and also as 
an ardent Unitarian truth-seeker, I am inspired to write you these 
lines. This year, which I know we all hope and pray will be one 
of the greatest and most successful years in the extension of our 
faith throughout the world, I beg of you to advocate the need of 
constant and unceasing prayer, for the fulfillment of both spiritual 
and material desires. : 

Prayer to the Holy Spirit, that we may learn to feel and recognize 
its power, as Jesus always did, to give us abounding health and happi- 
ness; asking also that our souls and daily lives may ‘be so strengthened 
and inspired, we shall be able to bring to the spiritually blind and 
erring the unfailing light of truth and righteousness. 

I believe that while we say, God created the world, and Jesus 
came to show us the perfect life, we must now begin to recognize 
and try to understand the true power and meaning of the Holy 
Spirit.” Is it not reasonable to believe this faith in the Holy Spirit 
was the real source of Jesus’ power to lead the perfect life, as we 
are told he was filled with the Holy Ghost when he converted the 
multitude and performed miracles? Have not some of us who have 
begun to have queer, uncomfortable ideas about God, and the life 
of the soul, either ignored or forgotten these truths? I hope and 
pray that blind eyes will be opened, for only through the faith 


which comes from an absolute belief in the unfailing, inexhaustible 
strength of the Holy Spirit can they, and the multitudes of the 
world; hope for the eternal peace and happiness which passeth all 


understanding. Jpan B. Apams. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Did Lincoln Write It ? 
To the Editor of Tur Curistian RucisTER :— 


Our esteemed humorist, the editor of Life, has apparently 
outdone himself in the following, said to come from Lincoln: 
“Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of temperance. 
It is a species of intemperance within itself, for it goes beyond 
the bounds of reason, in that it attempts to control a man’s 
appetite by legislation and makes a crime out of things that 
are not crimes. A prohibition law strikes a blow at the very 
principles on which our government was founded.” 

This alleged quotation is far from the prevailing spirit of 
the man. Lincoln was above all things consistent, and it is 
well known that he was definitely committed to prohibition as 
a policy. In 1855 he wrote a prohibition code which was sub- 
sequently passed by the Legislature of Illinois. While in the 
White House, in various conversations with his intimate 
friends he indicated his strong desire to overcome the liquor 
traffic as such. 
would have so far forgotten himself as to use the words 
accredited to him in Life. 

The strongest argument against the genuineness of this 
quotation is, however, the fact that it has none of the ear- 
marks of Lincoln’s style. Even if it expressed Lincoln’s sen- 
timent, no student of his writings would admit that it came 
from his pen unless he saw it in Lincoln’s own handwriting. 

I appeal to the readers of THe CuRisTIAN Reetster to help 
find the origin of this paragraph. If Lincoln did write it, we 
want to know when, where, and under what circumstances. 

BOSTON, Masa. LyMAwN V. RUTLEDGE. — 


Would Professor Carver Call Jesus 


a Slacker? 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The interesting and suggestive article by Professor Carver 
in a recent issue of THr Reetster [February 2] furnishes an 
apt illustration of Prof. Harvey Robinson’s contention “that 
most of our so-called reasoning consists in finding arguments 
for going on believing as we already do.” The article also 
illustrates the tendency of every shade of belief. to find its 
justification in the work and teaching of Jesus. 


This latter phase of the article is especially interesting to — 
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It is highly improbable, therefore, that he 
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Students of the New Testament. Professor Carver assumes 
‘that Jesus discarded any confidence in a supernatural inter- 
_ yention to help him in his appointed task. But such a belief 
“is precisely what many earnest scholars find explicitly set 
forth in the words of Jesus. But assuming that Professor 
_Caryer is right and these other scholars wrong, what are some 
of the further assumptions of the article? The main thesis is 
that Jesus set out to make his nation great enough and strong 
enough to throw off the foreign yoke, and to maintain itself 
poet all possible oppressors. “This will be the kingdom of 
od.” ‘ : 

Among the things the nation must do in order to attain to 
this greatness is to remove “the old superstitious taboo against 
interest.” It is just as amusing to see a firm believer in the 
existing capitalistic system finding the justification for his 
belief in the teachings of Jesus as it is to see the socialist or 
the single-taxer turn to the same. The socialist is convinced 
that Jesus taught socialism; the single-taxer finds in the Gos- 
pels convincing support of his own theory of land tenure; 

_while the philosophic anarchist, who is near of kin to the single- 
taxer, is just as sure that Jesus was an extreme individualist. 
The Red finds in him a social and political agitator. To one 
who feels that Jesus “cared for none of these things,” all 
seem equally unwise. Professor Carver says that Jesus gives 
in the parable of the talents and the pounds as “clear and 
definite justification of interest as is contained in any text- 
book in economiecs,”’—this in the face of certain other even 
more explicit injunctions of Jesus, such as, “Do good, and 
lend, hoping for nothing again.’ Professor Carver finds in the 
incident of the barren fig-tree instruction as to a proper system 
of land tenure. 

The next reference to any definite passage in the Gospels 
is to the parable of the “rich fool,” as it is sometimes called. 

_ From this parable Professor Carver draws the lesson that 
- Jesus was rebuking the “slacker,” who, having earned enough 
in twenty years to support himself for the rest of his life, 
retires from business. “Such a man is interfering with the 
process of nation-building, and is no better than any other 
slacker.” 
The last reference to a specific saying of Jesus is to the 

_ great paradox, “Whosoever would be great among you, let him 
be your servant.” Professor Carver here seems to place the 
emphasis on becoming great, on the way of service as the way 
to the fulfillment of the will to power; the order of emphasis 
in the maxim of prudence, “Honesty is the best policy.” It 
is the note which many speakers and writers of the present 
day are sounding,—goodness, honesty, service, in order to suc- 
cess. It is at least a fair question whether the emphasis of 
Jesus was not in exactly the opposite direction. Be good, be 
honest, be serviceable, and greatness will come as a by-product. 

Generalizing on this whole wonderful process of material 
production that more people may be supported, Professor Carver 
once and for all delivers himself into the hands of any op- 

_ ponent who wishes to bolster up his particular system by 
means of the teachings of Jesus when he says, “Every es- 


sential feature of the modern economic system is explicitly - 


set forth in the teachings of this young Jew.” 
The climax of the reasoning on the economic nation which 
Jesus was interested to build comes in the next to last para- 
- graph, where the author sums up as follows: “Let every 
ounce of human energy be economized to the maximum, elim- 
inating every form of waste, and applying all the energy now 
going to waste to the building of the nation, Any nation that 
does this will become great and free, because no nation that 
wastes its energy can possibly be strong enough to oppress it. 
This will be the kingdom of God.” But this was exactly what 
industrial engineers were saying about Germany only a few 
years ago, and one was almost expecting to read “Germany” 
instead of “kingdom of God” as the final word in Professor 
Carver’s summing up. 
Was Jesus, then, an “efficiency expert,” interested above 
_all things in “seeking first” economic prosperity as the foun- 
dation of all greatness and freedom in the nation? Or was the 
_ emphasis in his life and work just the opposite? When he 
says, for example, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and all 
these things shall be added unto you,” did he mean to enjoin 
upon men to pile up the material resources of the nation, 
wasting no ounce of human energy in the process, assuring 
‘them that out of the process would come peace, happiness, and 
_ salvation? Or were the words intended to carry their most 
_. obyious meaning, that material things are “necessary but not 
important”? If the “rich fool” had gone on in the accumulating 
process until he had reached a good old age, but still believing 
that a “soul” could be nourished on “much goods,” would 
- Jesus have pronounced upon him the “Well done, good and 
_ faithful servant”? Or was the antithesis of the parable not 
_ between twenty apd forty years of productive activity, but 
- rather between soul and goods? The same contrast is sharply 
set forth in the words: “What shall it profit a man if he 
| gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” “A man’s 
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life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” Indeed, it would seem that Professor Carver has 
exactly reversed the main emphasis of Jesus so far as man’s 
relation to goods is concerned. .His whole passion was for 
men. “Follow me and I will make you fishers of men.’ He 
would be in complete accord with the statement of the Apostle, 
“The kingdom of God is not meat and drink.” ; 

Jesus’ own manner of life would seem in itself to be a 
refutation of Professor Carver’s thesis. He left “productive” 
work and became a wandering preacher, living from day to 
day on the contributions of his friends. These friends, too, 
he called from productive enterprises, and made them also 
non-producers. Would Professor Carver call Jesus and his 
disciples slackers? 

But there are passages in the Gospels which give us in a 
comprehensive way Jesus’ own interpretation of his prophetic 
mission. In Luke iv. we read of his coming to his home 
town and taking part in the synagogue service. He turned 
to Isaiah and read as follows: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor; he hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Closing the book, he said, “To-day hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.” 

Again, when John the Baptist sent to him to clear up once 
for all the question that was troubling John in prison, Jesus 
bids the messengers report to John, “The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have good 
tidings preached to them.” 

But, finally, it was the death of Jesus which puts the seal 
on the kind of work he was trying to do. Why did they kill 
him? and who started the opposition? Very early in his 
ministry the Pharisees sent their spies to listen to his talk and 
to seek to entrap him into saying something that would in- 
criminate him. These men and their partners, the scribes, or 
lawyers, later joined by the priests, the social, intellectual, 
and religious pillars of the state, the ones to whom, if Pro- 
fessor Carver’s interpretation is correct, Jesus would naturally 
have turned for support,—these are the very ones upon whom 
he makes his most caustic strictures, and who, acting upon 
the testimony of their provocatewrs, compassed his death. It 
is incredible that these types of men would have hounded 
to an ignominious death a man who came to them with a 
proposition to strengthen their nation against its foreign op- 
pressors by piling up its material resources by such approved 
methods of efficiency that no other nation could compete with 
them. 

It may be that such a nation “will be the kingdom of God,” 
but it will not be the kingdom of God whith Jesus preached 
and for which he gave his life. JAMmEs A. FAIRLEY. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


~The Register Wanted in Scotland 


To the Editor of THe Curtstran REGISTER :— 

The writer is completing fifty-six years of missionary effort 
in Scotland. His early experience in New England taught him 
the close resemblance in theological matters between real Scot- 
land and Connecticut. 

The readers of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER may in some cases 
be unable to dispose of their copies after perusal. About 
twelve earnest Unitarians are now sending their Recistrrs to 
homes in Dundee, where the papers are read and lent out. 
In some cases correspondence has been carried on. 

Scotland has supplied many Unitarian ministers to England 
and America. Within a year, natives of Scotland, Unitarians, 
have settled in Chicago, Toronto, Boston, ete. 

A young lad brought up in the Unitarian Christian Society 
in Dundee writes as follows: “You suggest that I might go 
in for the ministry ; well, now that I have thought it over, it is 
not a bad idea. So far as I can see, that is about the only 
means possible for carrying out my own Unitarianism. Chicago 
is so far out of the world, I mean so far from the Hast[!], 
that ninety per cent., in fact all the people to whom I have 
spoken, except the ’s [also from Dundee], have never 
heard of our religion, and I don’t know how often I have been 
called upon to explain it.” 

But I only wanted to get hold of the Rrecistrrs and to estab- 
lish a direct correspondence between persons who have the 
blessed faith. I can supply twenty names and addresses of 
families to whom THr ReGister would be a godsend. On 
application I will supply the addresses. 

Letter. postage from United States is two cents, and for 
printed matter 1 cent for two ounces. 

Rev. Henry WILLIAMSON. 


13 Cowpsr Srrept, DuNDEH, SCOTLAND. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


ERicK AND SALLY. By Johanna Spyri. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 

Erick Dorn and his beautiful young 
mother are persons of mystery in a little 
Swiss settlement where they suddenly 
make their appearance. When a short 
time afterward the mother dies, little 
Erick becomes a member of the parson- 
age family and the: particular chum of 
eleven-year-old Sally.’ The solving of the 
mystery of his past life, the finding of his 
grandfather, the owner of a great estate 
in Denmark, is a happy sequel to the 
sadness through which he and his mother 
pass. Few writers can weave religious 
truths into their stories as successfully as 
Johanna Spyri. Throughout this book, 
reverence, and a trust in God for the 
solution of problems large or small, are 
as clear and as much a matter of course 
as the air we breathe. Children are likely 
to feel and respond to its simple, devo- 
tional atmosphere. 


Fayourrtp Frencw Parry Tatus. By Bar- 
bara Douglas. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 

These stories have been retold from the 
French of Charles Perrault, Madame de 
Beaumont, and Madame d’Aulnoy. The 
retelling is admirably done, and the book 
is illustrated in color. Long ago, however, 
these stories became the common property 
of English-speaking children, and their 
foreign flavor is not so marked that chil- 
dren will not claim their perennial fa- 
vorites on sight. Cinderella, Little Red 
Riding-Hood, Puss in Boots, Little Thumb- 
ling, Goldenlocks, and the rest represent 
the classic fairy tales, and without their 
acquaintance no grown person can hope 
to be called educated; but then, we all 
know them. 


Farry TALWS AND Storins. By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Edited by Signe Toksvig. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

To add a new edition to these popular 
tales means that it must have certain 
advantages over countless earlier issues of 
many styles and prices. The advantages 
of this edition are the loving care of the 
translation from Andersen’s own “graphic, 
crooning, living, dancing, jumping” words 
to the English that makes most direct 
appeal to our own children, while yet the 
style is not changed enough to dismay 
readers brought up on the earlier versions, 
Another attraction is found in the black- 
and-white illustrations by Hric Pape, con- 


ceived quite in the Andersen spirit. Fran- 
cis Hackett. contributes an interesting 
introduction. 


Tun Story or Rico. By Johanna Spyri. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 


Few authors know a straighter road to- 


the hearts of children than the Swiss 
writer Johanna Spyri, the spirit of whose 
books is skillfully preserved by her trans- 
lator, Helene H. Boll, As a rule, de- 
scriptions weary small readers, but so 
clear are these pictures, be they of Swiss 
mountains or Italian lakes, that the charm 
and reality of the story’s setting are as 
deep as the interest in the characters 
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themselves. Of unusual charm is The 
Story of Rico. His finding the long- 
dreamed-of Garda Lake and the incidents 
which change him from a homeless waif 
to the owner of a beautiful estate will 
make it hard for any child to put the 
book down till the tale is finished. Al- 
most equal in interest to Rico himself is 
sunny little Stineli, his neighbor and fast 
friend on the Swiss heights. Not even 
the sunshine of Italy can compensate 
Rico for the unfailing cheer and sunshine 
which Stineli radiates. Every child 
should know Johanna Spyri’s_ books. 
Every child who does know them, loves 
them. : 


A PRINCETON Boy UNDER THD Kine. By Paul 
G. Tomlinson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 
Illustrated by Leslie Crump. 

Henry Stirling, Thomas Spencer, and 
John Ayers were three of the seventy 
members of the Class of 1760. They saw 
the New Jersey college move from Newark 
to Prince Town, and during their four 
years they were under the guidance of 
three distinguished presidents, Aaron 
Burr, Jonathan Edwards, and Samuel 
Davies. Nassau Hall, still a part of 
Princeton, was in those early Colonial 
days the only building on the campus, and 
there the boys ate, slept, and recited. 
The story is based upon information fur- 
nished by many historical documents, and 
pictures accurately the students of that 
day. More staid they are, both in speech 
and demeanor, than are the modern stu- 
dents we all know, but manly, purposeful, 
and athletic. Though the story, in which 
Henry Stirling plays the chief part, is 
of itself of interest, it would lose much 
of its value without the historical atmos- 
phere otf Colonial days. 


Tue CASTAWAYS OF BANDA Sma. By Warren 
H. Miller. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

For boys who feel the call of the high 
seas, George Sloan’s adventures will fur- 
nish stirring reading. With his father 
the “Cap’n” of the pearl-schooner Kawani, 
George is taken captive by the Dyaks of 
Dutch Borneo. He matches his quick 
wits and fearlessness against all obstacles, 
and he and the “Cap'n” sail away for 
Pearl Atoll and more adventures. In the 
end, George, in recognition of his courage 
and tact, is dubbed “Rajah George’ by 
the natives, and, with governmental au- 
thority to back him, rules over the islands 
of Sook, Biak, and those adjoining. The 
tang of the sea is in these pages, while 


adventure runs high from cover to cover. . 


HUNTING HIDDEN TRHASURD IN THE ANDBS. 
By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 

This is the second book of the Round 
the World with the Boy Journalist Series, 
a series which leads boys in adventures 
into every land. Julio, a child of the 
jungle, half white, half Indian, flees from 
his tribe to escape haunting spirits. 
Alone in a frail canoe he paddles hundreds 
of miles through the hot, wet jungle, barely 
escaping death in encounters with alliga- 
tors, anacondas, and hordes of stinging 
insects.. Arrived safely at last at the foot 
of the Andes, he falls in with two young 
American journalists who are touring the 
mountains by aéroplane. In return for 
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great kindness Julio tells them the whole 
story of his remarkable trip; of the re- 
mains of Incan temples and cities he 
stumbled on by chance, and leads them 
to the buried treasure of the Canyari 
Temple. Mr. Wheeler writes with his 
usual live appeal to adventure-loving boys, 
and at the same time instructs them in 
the history of the land in which the lot 
of his heroes is cast. 

Maipa’s Lirr~y Housn. By Inez Haynes 
Irwin. New York: H. W. Huebsch, Inc. 

A charming story for little girls. Many of 
the,things which every child dreams of seeing 
and doing will be found in this tale. It is a 


‘worthy successor of Mrs. Irwin’s Maia’sd 


Little Shop, carrying the same group of 
characters through a series of new adventures, 


YOUNGSTHRS. By Burges Johnson. New 


York: BE. P. Dutton & Oo. 

Truly, youngsters! For who else could 
say such humorous things, and arouse 
such sympathetic feelings as a child, 
This collection of childhood poems by 
Burges Johnson is certainly the most 
realistic of its kind. HEvery-day occur- 
rences, such as “Gettin’ Washed,” “Ketch- 
in’ Rides,” and “Playing in the Barn,” 
are told amusingly in rhyme. Appropriate 


illustrations help to make a very attrac-° 


tive volume. 


MacLeod 
Houghton 


TANGLED ‘TRAILS, By William 
Raine. Boston and New York: 
Mifflin Company. 

As a cowboy, Mr. Raine has himself 
ridden the Western ranges to get first- 
hand material for his stories. Though his 
book equals a detective story in mystery 
and excitement and bespeaks the free 
spirit of the West, it is yet a book from 
which young readers will gain little else. 


WHEN I wAS A GIRL IN SWITZHRLAND. By 
S. Louise Patteson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 

Long a resident of this country, the 
author, born and brought up in Switzer- 
land, is able to give American girls and 
boys a first-hand picture of Swiss child- 
hood. 


PEGGY IN HDR BLun, Frock. By Eliza Orne 
White. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

verything about Peggy is alive, from 
her dancing gray eyes to her dancing 
small feet. Why Peggy wore blue frocks 
is because a storekeeper in the village 
warranted that a piece of blue cloth on 
his shelves would “wear like nails.” To 
read of Peggy is to feel an irrepressible 
gaiety which even six blue frocks of a 
Sameness cannot quench. For younger 
girls. 

First Down, Kuntucky! By Ralph D. Paine. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Bo .MacMurray, hero of this football 
story, is a thinly disguised picture of Bo 
MeMillin, well known on the gridiron as 
one of the best halfbacks in the country. 
It was largely due to Bo MeMillin’s prow- 
ess that Centre College, Kentucky, where 
he is a senior, won this year’s game with 
Harvard. Before writing this book Mr. 
Paine spent several months in Danville, 
Ky., to study his pigked man. Bo Mac- 
Murray, Len Garretson, and Red Mercer 


are the backbone of the football team of 
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Centre College. At the outbreak of war 


Bo enters the service on a destroyer, but 


comes triumphantly back to his Alma 
Mater in time to lead the team through 
its brilliant 1920 career, ending in the 
Harvard-Centre game. Romance enters 
the tale in the person of piquant Nancy 
Overton. Football enthusiasts will read 
the tale with pleasure, for Mr. Paine’s 
pen is gifted with the feel of the game. 


AROUND THN WiIGWAM Firy. By John Hubert 
Cornyn. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. Illus- 
trated by George Varian. 


In many ways all children are akin to 
Indians. The tales in this book are thir- 
teen in number, and each glorifies those 
deeds of an Indian youth or maiden which 
keep his memory alive among the members 
of his tribe. Child readers can easily 
imagine themselves in an Indian circle 
drawn around the wigwam fire listening 
to stories which make The Witch and the 
Wind Man, the Sun Princess, The Maid 
who married the Morning Star, and Son 
of the Morning Star real heroes and hero- 
ines. For children from seven to ten. 


Wuen I was A Boy 1n Norway. By Dr. 
John O. Hall. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. 

One volume of a series in which each 
book is written by a native of the country 
described. Born in Norway and of Nor- 
wegian ancestors, Dr. Hall knows how 
boys of his country live; what their sports 
are, what their educational opportunities, 
their manners, customs, their “holy-days 
and holidays.” Boys of twelve to sixteen 
will find “The Land of the Midnight Sun” 
a country of charm, beauty, and adven- 
ture. 

Tan Camp at GRAveL Point. By Olara 
Ingram Judson. Boston: Houghton Miffiin 
Company. 


The delights of outdoor life are given 
new fascination in this story of a group 
of high-school girls who pass their sum- 
mer at a Girl Scout camp. Their occupa- 
tions, games, friendships, and adventures 
are told in a manner admirably adapted 
fo appeal to all healthy-minded young 
readers. — 


Tun LAvuGHING LION, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Adelaide Pearson. New York: H. P. Dutton 
é Oo. 

One result of this attractive book of 
stories for children will be to spread 
abroad the word that in Boston there is 
an Art Centre for children (36 Rutland 
Square), where things of beauty are 
gathered together for the sake of introduc- 
ing little ones to a world of art that too 
often is closed to their elders. These tales 
have been written around certain less ob- 
yious specimens of ancient art, as the 
laughing lion and the enchanted duckling 
of China, the ivory jewel case from India, 
the “treasure” of HDgypt. Miss Pearson 
tells these stories to little visitors, and the 
drawings and illustrations are by Wini- 
fred Bromhall, curator of the Art Centre. 


CALEB COTTONTAIL. By Harrison Oady. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The “Green Tree’ is situated ‘in a 
secluded spot in the forest. In this tree 
live many of the animal friends with 
which all children are acquainted. One of 
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these little creatures is Caleb Cottontail, 
who comes from a very aristocratic rabbit 
family. Such a proud family they are! 
And what a misfortune when Grandmother 
Cottontail lost her white, fluffy tail! It 
was for Caleb to save the reputation of 
the Cottontails. His many adventures 
in the forest in so doing provides interest- 
ing material for this delightful book. 


Tun Book or THE GRENVILLES. By Henry 
Newbolt. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Oo. 

By a clever literary device, Grenville 
heroes of successive generations are made 
to live again before boys of to-day to 
show that the same spirit, the same 
intrepid facing of danger, still lives in the 
family. We have the stories of Sir 
Richard Grenville, who lost his life with 


the Revenge; Knight Theobald, who gar- ” 


risoned a church; and Sir Bevil, who fell 
in 1648 “for his country and his King”; 
and the stories come to an end with the 
bravery of. three brothers, sacrificed in 
the recent war. The portrait of Sir 
Richard hangs in the National Gallery, 
but it has no stronger appeal than the 
photographed faces of Captain Francis 
and Captain Julian. The book is written 
with variety of incident and with anima- 
tion, but even eager boys must feel the 
inherent sadness of such a chronicle. 


Tun CHILDREN’S MUNCHAUSEN. 
John Martin, 
pany. 

John Martin has collected some of the 
amusing adventures of the noted liar 
Baron Munchausen and has retold them 
in simple style adaptable to children. 
This group of stories is called The Chil- 
dren’s Munchausen. Many of the cruel- 
ties and vulgarities found in the original 
narratives have been left out. This simple 
version gives the reader a better and 
clearer conception of the original classic. 
Beautiful illustrations are an added fea- 
ture to the book. 


Retold by 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


Tur LittLe GREEN Door, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Would you like to take a trip to the 
Green Forest and visit the tiny elves and 
fairies that are Mother Nature’s helpers? 
Open The Little Green Door and take a 
peep into this land about which most of 
us know so little. Do you know how we 
came to have butterflies, ferns, and how 
poplar leaves were made, and how the 
hermit thrush got his song? Mother 
Nature knows. Her fairies and elves are 
waiting behind the closed Green Door to 
tell each little boy and girl about the 
wonderful things in the Green Forest. 


By Zoe Meyer. 


Tar Pony Ripwr Boys with THE TrxAS 
Raneurs. By Frank Gee Patchin. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. 

This is the eighth volume of a series of 
books for boys in which the characters 
are wonderful combinations of school-boy 
and young hero material. They are much 
braver than their professor, and on occa- 
sion they know more. They help Texas 
rangers to clear the country of bandits 
and break up a nest of dangerous traitors. 
Another volume is promised, and incident- 
ally the writer is running two other series 
of similar purport. 
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Suggested Readings 
During Lent 


“Books carry the seed of life. Scatter them 
widely in the hope of harvest. Plant them one by 
one in the most fertile soil you can find.” 


A MANUAL FOR THE CONFIRMA- 

TION CLASS, by William I. Lawrance. 

Leather $1.00; by mail $1.05 

Cloth $0.60; by mail $0.65 

This constructive and illuminating book will 

mee students to formulate their own religious 
aith. 


EASTER SERVICES $0.06 
Special services for use in the Church School 
on Easter Sunday. 


THE RENEWAL OF LIFE, by Frances 

M. Dadmun. $0.50 

A short pageant especially suited for use at 
Easter time. 


THE TOUCH OF NATURE, by Augustus 
M. Lord. 
$1.00; by mail $1.14 
In this delightful collection of stories for 
Easter and Christmas, one travels from the 
Flowery Kingdom to the Emerald Isle, from the 
frigid air of the Norseland to the balmy 
breezes of sun-bathed Italy and to the majestic 
forests of the American Indian. 


SHORTER BIBLE PLAYS, by Rita Benton. 

$1.25; by mail $1.35 

A collection of shorter Bible plays of high 
standard and simplicity. 


THE BOY WHO LOST HIS NAME, by 
Christine Ware. 
$1.00; by mail $1.10 
How he lost it, how he fared without it, how 
he won it back, makes an interesting story of 
character development for boys and girls, 


STORY-TELLING LESSONS, by Henry E. 
-Tralle. 
$0.75; by mail $0.80 
An invaluable book for teachers, ministers, 
and parents. ‘The classified list of stories will 
prove of great assistance. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF 
THE BIBLE, by J. T. Sunderland. 
$1.50; by mail $1.65 
At once scholarly and popular, this book is 
probably the best exposition yet published of 
the new view of the Bible. 


WE BELIEVE, by Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham. 
$0.90; by mail $0.98 


A confident promise that the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man will eventually prove the 
white beacon light that will lead the world to 
lasting peace. 


SELF-TRAINING FOR MOTHERHOOD, 
by Sophia Lovejoy. 
Paper $0.75; by mail $0.85 
This intimately written book abounds in 
delightful suggestions as to the best ways ‘of 
guiding the young from early childhood to 
maturer years. It may well extend its influence 
to many mother associations connected with 
women’s clubs, schools, and churches. 


PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, by 
Mary E. Moxcey. 
$0.75; by mail $0.85 
A sound, practical book for parents dealing 
with the problems of the physical, mental, and 
moral development of their children. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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The Window Curtain 


M. E, N. HATHEWAY 


I like the window curtain in 
The chamber where I sleep 
Because it has a hole in it 
Through which the moon can peep. 


When it is going on its way 
And passes by our place 

It always looks into this hole 
And shines into my face. 


Sometimes it seems to .speak,..and say, 
“How are you, boy, to-night?” 

And then I answer back, and say, 
“All right, old Moon, all right !” 


My mother’s always mending things 
And hates a hole to see, 

But I have begged that she will let 
This one be left for me. 


For I believe the moon was glad 
To find it and peep through, 
And I am glad to have it there,— 
I think ’tis fun—don’t you? 


Biddy Brighteyes 
ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 

Every one in the straggling village 
knew Biddy Brighteyes. The little girl 
and her dumpling of a grandmother lived 
in a tiny unpainted cottage out on the 
river road toward the mountain. In win- 
ter the house was nearly hidden by huge 
snowdrifts, but in summer it was sur- 
rounded by a sea of bright-colored flowers 
and blossoming shrubs. 

Of course Biddy’s name wasn’t ena 
Biddy Brighteyes. In the old family 
- Bible, out of which grandmother’ read 
every night, it was written in black ink, 
“Pamela Jane Woods.” Miss Foster, the 
artist, who came to the village every sum- 
mer, laughed gaily when the eager-eyed 
child bobbed her quaint curtsey and told 
her her name, and immediately christened 
her “Biddy Brighteyes.” 

Biddy loved to go to Miss Foster’s with 
the creamy cottage cheeses and _ heart- 
shaped maple-sugar cakes which grand- 
mother made, for the artist was never too 
busy to chat with her, and one day she 
painted her picture, starry eyes, dusky 
curls, pink cheeks, and all, in a bower of 
gay hollyhocks. 

“T wish Miss Foster had some boys and 
girls living with her,” Biddy often thought, 
for she was very lonely. There were few 
children in the village, and most of them 
were older than the little girl. “She 
would invite me over to play with them, 
and I would show them all my secret 
places.” 

For a week it had rained and rained, 
and Biddy hadn’t been to Miss Foster’s 
for so long that she was, as grandmother 
put it, “as uneasy as a witch.” So when 
the sun finally did come peeking out from 
behind the heavy clouds, grandmother 
told her to secamper out of doors and 
amuse herself. Biddy did not mind the 
wet grass in the least and wriggled- her 
bare toes joyously in it. She played a 
while with Bo-peep, her cosset lamb, and 
then called Towser, the old shepherd dog, 
who was so fat that he could only lumber 
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after her and give wheezy, gasping barks. 


She ran gaily across the meadow to the 
river, which she knew would be quite 
unlike its usual sluggish ace after the 
heavy rain. 

Sure enough, the swollen river was 
rushing madly along over the rocks, and 
the child skipped down to the tiny pebbly 
cove where she often played. Suddenly 
she gave a sharp little ery and darted for- 
ward, for, half buried in a rift of sticks, 
mud, and leaves, her sharp eyes had dis- 
eovered the keel of a small blue boat! 
She pulled the boat carefully out, and 
then gave another cry of joy. Caught in 
the broken mast and rigging was’ some- 
thing that made her heart actually jump. 
It was a tiny bisque doll, its yellow hair 
wet and straggling, and its gay pink satin 
dress ruined by mud and water, but with 
its smiling face and chubby body unhurt 
by its rough ride! Biddy Brighteyes 
dropped the boat and hugged the doll 
tight. She had no doll but one that grand- 
mother had made from an old white 
stocking. Biddy kissed the pouting lips 
again and again. 

“You darling, you darling,” she mur- 
mured. “I must get you right home.” 
And she picked up the boat and ran 
toward the house. 

Grandmother was as much surprised as 
Biddy when she brought in her new-found 
treasures. Where could they have come 
from? Surely no child in the village ever 
owned a doll and a boat like these. Be- 
sides, they could not have come from the 
village, but straight down the river from 
the mountain. 

~ Biddy and grandmother Sait the even- 
ing making a new wig out of pieces of 
rope, and clothes from bits of calico and 
gingham from the piece-bag. Biddy sat 
up far beyond her usual bedtime, and 
went to sleep hugging “Muriel Bien ” as 
she named the doll. 

As the next day was bright and sunny, 
grandmother told Biddy she must carry a 
jar of cream and a dozen eggs to Miss 
Foster. For the first time, the little girl 
hated to go. She kissed Muriel May and 
placed her carefully in the bottom bureau 
drawer. 

“T will come back just as soon as I 

ean, darling,” she whispered. “Granny is 

mending the boat, and by-and-by we'll go 
down to the river and play. Do not be 
afraid, for I shall not let you get away. 
I shall just give you nice rides in the 
boat.” : 

Miss Foster smiled brightly at the little 
girl who rapped at her door a half-hour 
later. : 

“Why, Biddy Brighteyes,” she cried, “I 
haven't seen you for a week! I’ve wished 
every day that you would come. What 
do you suppose I have here? You'll never 
guess, so I’ll tell you. Two girls and a 
boy! Isn’t that jolly? Their father and 
mother are remodeling the old Simpson 
house, up toward the mountain, into a 
summer home, andthe children are here 
with me for a few days. Lucky they 
were through the rain, don’t you think? 
Ethel, Alice, Wilfred,” she called, “come 
here and see Biddy Brighteyes.” 

Biddy smiled shyly at the pretty slender 
Ethel whose light hair made her think 
of Muriel May, and jolly red-haired Alice. 
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Wilfred looked like Alice, even to the row. 
of freckles across his nose. Soon they 
were all chattering gaily like old friends, 
and Biddy had forgotten Muriel May in 
her delight at her new playmates, Such 
games as they played! Biddy could 
searcely tear herself away. She prom- 
ised to come back the next day and to 
stay until evening! . 

Biddy was up bright and early the 
next morning to help grandmother with 
the- work. She hummed merry little airs 
as she fed the hens, swept the walk, and 


‘wiped the dishes. 


“Tl take Muriel May,” she thought 
happily. “She will enjoy it, and, yes, I 
think I’ll take the boat. Wilfred will 
like to see it.” 

It was avery happy little girl that 
walked down the road toward Miss Fos- 
ter’s. She wore her best pink-and-white 
gingham dress and her Sunday shoes and 
stockings. Muriel May was resplendent 
too in a gown that matched her adopted 
mother’s, and the little boat was gay with 
a fresh coat of blue paint. 

The children were playing under the 
gnarled old apple-tree in Miss Foster’s 
side dooryard when Biddy smilingly 
opened the picket gate. They rushed 
eagerly to greet her, and Biddy, with the 
doll and boat held out, hurried toward. 
them. Suddenly the merry look left 
Alice’s face, and she pointed toward Biddy 
and whispered to Ethel and Wilfred. 
The three children gazed angrily at the 
half-frightened child, and Alice ran 
straight up to Biddy and took Muriel May 
by the arm. - 

“Let me have my doll,” she cried. 
want Henrietta.” 

“Where did you get my boat?” Wilfred 
chimed in. “Give it to me.” 

‘The happy, holiday feeling completely 
left Biddy Brighteyes. She clasped 
Muriel May tightly, and held the boat be- 
hind her. 

“They are not yours,” she said clearly. 
“This is Muriel May, and this is her very 
own boat.” 

Ethel was older than the others. She 
felt that here was something that she did 
not understand. She looked quietly at 
Biddy, then came forward and touched 
the pink-and-white gingham shoulder. 
Perhaps Alice and Wilfred were mis- 
taken. Besides, Biddy was such a darling 
and knew so many new and wonderful - 
games! 

“Perhaps they are yours,” she said 
quietly, “but they look like Henrietta and 
the Speedwell. Never mind, let’s play 
something, and not talk any more about 
ate 

All the forenoon the children played, 
and Muriel May and the blue boat were 
prominent in the games. Biddy tried not 
to think about the doll and the boat, but 
she could not put them out of her mind. 

“They are mine,” she said stubbornly 
to herself. “The river brought: them to 
me. JI never had a doll before. I don’t 
care so much about the boat, but Ill 
never give up Muriel May.” 

The day dragged along. Biddy ate little 
of the delicious lunch that Miss Foster 
brought to them under the. big syringa 
bush. One refrain rang over and over in 
her ears, “Perhaps Muriel May and the 


“oy 
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Speedwell really belong to Alice and Wil- 
fred.” 

“They don’t! They don’t!’ she told 
herself passionately. “Oh, dear, I wish 
that I had never come over here!” 

The hours of the afternoon passed 
slowly. Biddy wished that it was time 
to go home, for she did not like to look 
at Alice and Wilfred. After a while 
Miss Foster came smilingly out into the 
garden. 

“Come here, children,” she called, “I 
have something to show you.” 

She held a magazine at arm’s length 
before her, and pointed to a bright picture 
on the cover. It showed a clear-eyed, 
happy little girl standing among the 
hollyhocks. 

“Why, it’s Biddy Brighteyes!” 
Ethel. 

“Yes, it most certainly is,” agreed Miss 
Foster. “I’m really very proud of her.” 

Biddy looked long at the face of the 
child smiling back at her from the paper. 
Surely this little girl would never dream 
of keeping something that might possibly 
belong to another! She tried to swallow 
the hard lump that had been in her throat 
for so long. 

“Muriel May and the boat,’ her voice 
quivered. “I found them in the little 
cove of the river. I thought the river 
brought them to me, but perhaps they 
are yours after all.” 

“We were up at the old Simpson house 
with father and mother the day before 
the rain began,” Ethel said. “Wilfred and 
Alice had Henrietta out for a ride in the 
Speedwell, and they left the boat tied to 
a bush while they came up to the house 
to eat the picnic supper. When they came 
back, the boat was gone.” 

“Then it must be your doll.” Biddy held 
Muriel May toward Ethel. “I was afraid 
it was, all the time. The river brought 
the boat down to my cove.” 

In spite of the fact that she was about 
to lose her beloved doll, her heart felt 
light and she was almost happy. 

Ethel put her arm around Biddy and 
kissed her. 

“J want you to have Henri—that is, 
Muriel May,” she said, “and we'll come 
over to your house to-morrow and play 
with her.” 

“Yes, and with the boat too,” said Wil- 
fred, gallantly. 4 

Biddy looked up at Miss Foster inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes, keep her, dear,” she said as she 
patted the round cheek, “and I must send 
a picture of our own little Biddy Bright- 
eyes to grandmother.” ’ 
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Butterfly Flowers 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


In Edith’s garden, with roses red, 
Gay hollyhocks, and larkspur blue, 
Fragrant and fluttering, pink and white, 
A company of sweet-peas grew. 


One early morn, when Hdith went 
To see her flowers fresh with dew, 
Oh, wonderful !—with milk-white wings, 
Above them dainty blossoms flew! 


“My dear sweet-peas have come to life, 
Mamma!” she cried, with shining eyes, 
“T hope they won’t all go away, 
Now they’re turned into butterflies!” 
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Helpfulness 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain, 

If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 


I shall not live in vain. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


Sentence Sermon 
Let me live. in my house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 
% —Sam Walter Foss. 


How Millie Found a Secret Room 
/ EVANGELINE WHIR 


Mother and Father Brown had gone on 
a visit and left Millie at home with Nora, 
the maid. The little girl felt very lone- 
some as she stood by a window and 
watched the rain beat down the leaves 
and flowers. At last she thought she 
would go to the garret and watch the 
tide come in. 

Millie climbed the steep steps to the 
old attic. She seated herself in a window 
where she could see the white-capped 
waves dash against the high rocks. By 
and by the lights were lit in the light- 
houses along the coast, and it began to 
grow so dark that Millie thought it time 
to go downstairs to Nora. It was so dark 
in the garret that she had to feel her 
way among the old furniture. She could 
not find the stairs, however, though she 
tried and tried to reach them. Every- 
thing looked strange to the little girl, and 
it was growing darker every minute. At 
last her hand touched-the wall near the 
chimney. She knew the stairs were just 
beyond it, and she felt her way carefully 
along the wall. Then came a great flash 
of lightning. Millie pressed her body 
against the wall and felt it slip slowly 
away. She tumbled down some steps and 
landed in a heap on the floor. 

Millie had no idea where she was. 
She could hear the rain on the roof and 
the deep roar of the ocean, but she could 
not see a thing. She sat very still, for 
she was afraid to move in the strange 
place. She called “Nora! Nora! Nora!” 
but no answer came. At last, tired out, 
she lay down on the floor and went to 
sleep. 

When she awoke the light was coming 
through a door with three steps leading 
into the room. She saw that she was in 
a bedroom furnished with very old-style 
furniture. The big four-posted bed had 
eurtains all around it, and was covered 
with a funny old quilt. There was also 
a tall chest of drawers so high that she 
had to stand on a chair to see the top of 
it. Near the open fireplace was a doll’s 
bed with curtains and quilt just like 
those on the big one. A funny old doll 
dressed in. a stiff silk dress lay on the 
top of the little bed. Close to the bed 
was a small bureau. It had little drawers 
filled with linen, dresses, caps, and shoes 
to fit the. queer doll. Millie was so curi- 
ous to see the things that she forgot all 
about Nora until she heard her calling 
her. 
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“Millie! Millie!” she heard her calling 
in the attic. ” 

“Here! here!” she cried just as the 
anxious maid looked through the door. 

There were two of the neighbors with 
Nora. They had been searching every- 
where for hours and hours. 

“Tt is a secret room,” Nora said as she 
looked at the panel which had slipped 
aside. “It works with a spring. How 
did you find it?” 

“I got lost in the dark,” the little girl 
explained, “and I must have touched it 
when I tried to find the stairs. I felt the 
wall give away and I dropped right 
through the hole.” 

They all went into the secret room to 
see the things which it contained. In 
tthe old chest of drawers were many things 
which must have belonged to the little 
girl who had owned the doll, bed, and 
bureau. On the wall was a painting of a 
little girl. She looked very quaint and 
sweet in her old-fashioned frock and 
slippers. 

“IT wish I knew who she was,” Millie 
said. “I wonder why she slept and played 
in the secret chamber?” 

When Millie’s father and mother came 
home she told them about the secret room 
which she had discovered. They told her 
it was hers because she had found it. 
Father had the door made so that it 
opened easily. He also had a window 
made in the wall so that Millie could use 
it for a playroom. Millie and her little 
friends thought it the nicest playhouse 
they had ever seen. They spent many 
happy hours keeping house in it, and 
playing with!the funny old doll and a 
china tea-set which Millie found on a 
shelf in the closet. Millie had to tell 
her friends over and over again how she 
got lost in the garret and wandered about 
until she found the secret room. They 
thought she was very brave to lie down 
and go to sleep in the dark, strange room. 


First Lighthouse for Airplanes 


French engineers will build the first 
lighthouse for airplanes on Mont Afrique, 
near Dijon, in the southwestern part of 
France. The beacon with a billion-candle- 
power flare is designed to outshine all 
existing maritime lights. Nocturnal flying 
is increasing at such a rate that France 
considers it as important to guide pilots 
of the air as pilots of the sea. Many inter- 
national routes converge at Dijon: Paris- 
Algiers, Paris-Mediterranean, Paris- 
Switzerland, and Paris-Italian lines. 
Planes flying over the Alps or up from 
Marseilles may guide their course by the 
land light. The constructing engineers 
elaim that in ordinary weather the light 
will be visible for 150 kilometers (nearly 
93.75 miles), that in perfectly clear 
weather it will be seen twice as far, and 
that up to an altitude of twelve thousand 


_feet air pilots will have no difficulty in 


seeing it. The lamp, mounted on a con- 
erete base, is about forty-five feet in 
height, with a diameter of about eighteen 
feet. The two upper eylinders will be 
composed of eight facets each. The shape 
of the lamp will be either steady or a 
blinker, made in the form of three super- 
imposed cylinders with a cap. 
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Putting Unitarianism on 


. the Map of New York City 


Fist they Will study the neglected fields, and 
then act With planning sense 


There are two connected projects engaging 
the attention of New York Unitarians this 
winter,—the Membership Campaign and the 
projected survey of the Metropolitan district. 
Both were discussed at the first annual meet- 
ing of the newly formed Metropolitan Con- 
ference of Unitarian’ and Other Liberal 
Churches, held recently in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn. 

At the request of the executive committee 
of the Conference, the discussion of a survey 
was opened at the afternoon session by Rev. 
Charles ‘Francis Potter of the West Side 
Church, Manhattan. His address was con- 
eerned with the need, the method, and the 
possible results of a survey which would be 
part of a five-year program for the Confer- 
ence to undertake. 

The need of a survey was evident, he said, 
for the reason that the existing churches of 
the district had happened, instead of having 
been planned with a view to the needs of 
the area. It is a fact that a careful examina- 
tion of the map of Metropolitan New York 
will reveal large areas unserved by any liberal 
church while other sections are comparatively 
overchurched, Two Brooklyn churches serve 
almost the same neighborhood, while there 
is only one Unitarian church between 34th 
Street, Manhattan, and Yonkers. Some 
Unitarian children cannot attend Sunday- 
school, because there is no church near 
enough. The Bronx, with two million inhabit- 
ants (over half the population of Massachu- 
setts), has no Unitarian church. 

As to the method of the survey, it was sug- 
gested that a master-list of the members of 
existing churches be compiled, and another 
list of prospective members and interested 
adherents. A map of the greater city should 
then be prepared, showing the present 
churches marked by small colored stars, the 
church-members’ houses marked by pins of 
corresponding colors, and the houses of 
prospects marked by some distinguishing 
color, as red. The ministers and parish 
assistants could then visit the prospective 
adherents nearest their respective churches 
to secure their increased co-operation. <A 
careful study of such a map and a comparison 
with various maps and statistics available 


at the Interchurch World Movement head- - 


quarters would enable New York leaders to 
visualize their problems. 

Such a survey ought to be prolific in 
results. It might be that some congrega- 
tion would decide to move to a field of greater 
promise. It would also be evident that liberal 
religion in New York needs to broaden its 
activities in several aspects. With the facts 
before the directors of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference it would be possible to plan a five- 
year program which would place Unitarian- 
ism in a position of prestige and importance 
in the largest city of the United States. It 
is asserted by New York Unitarians that in 
proportion as Unitarianism increases its 
strength in New York, in just that proportion 
can it become national in its scope. 

After the address there was considerable 
discussion of the matter of the survey, and 
the following motion was made by Rev. 
Edwin Fairley :-— 

“Moved, that the Metropolitan Conference 
of Unitarian churches goes on record as favor- 
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ing some sort of survey of our problems here, 
and that the whole matter be referred with 


power to the executive committee of the 


Metropolitan Conference.”’ 

The Conference then turned its attention 
from the survey to the closely connected 
problem of the Membership Campaign. Rev. 
Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., made a 
stirring address on the spiritual aspect of 
the Campaign, and after the supper, which 
was served by the young people of the church, 
Rev. Minot Simons presided over an evening 
session of the Conference, which after his 
address discussed the various details of the 
proposed campaign. s 

The officers of the Conference were re- 
elected, consisting of Mr. Samuel C. Fairley, 
president, Mrs. William Voigt, vice-president, 
Mr. Charles P. Blaney, treasurer, and Mr. 
A. K. Hudson, secretary. 

At a dinner held on the evening of January 
30, at the Harvard Club, given by the Lay- 
men’s League to the presidents and secre- 
taries of the Metropolitan chapters and the 
settled ministers of the Metropolitan district, 
the problem of the survey of the Metropolitan 
district was discussed. President Charles H. 
Strong presided, and several members of the 
National Council of the League were present. 
Ten ministers and laymen spoke briefly on 
the needs of the Metropolitan district, and a 
motion pledging the support of the chapters 
in the proposed survey was unanimously 
passed. 

The executive committee of the Metropoli- 
tan Conference met Wednesday, February 8, 
and appointed a commission of representative 
New York men and women to lay out the 
survey and make plans for it. The Laymen’s 
League will work in co-operation with this 
denominational commission, and it is expected 
that many new recruits for Unitarianism 
will be discovered by the canvassers, 

It is evident that New York Unitarianism 
is rousing itself to take a definite step forward. 


Just what form the survey will take and just . 


how extensive it will be does not yet appear. 
Enough has already been done, however, to 
justify an optimistic prophecy that by com- 
bination and co-operation the Unitarians of 
New, York are beginning a new era in their 
history. When they visualize their problems 
on a carefully prepared map of the city, they 
will already have taken the first step ‘‘to put 
Unitarianism on the map of New York.” 


Nominations for League Council 


The nominations for vacancies in the 
Council of the Laymen’s League have been 
submitted by a committee consisting of 
Samuel T. MacQuarrie of Quincy, Mass., 
William H. Aborn of Orange, N.J., and 
Thomas D. Eliot of Evanston, IIL, as follows: 
Three years—William F. Baxter, Omaha, 
Neb.; William Endicott, Boston, Mass.; 
Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; William 
H. Pear, Cambridge, Mass.; Emmet L. 
Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Henry D. 
Sharpe, Providence, R.I.; Thornton K. Ware, 
Fitchburg, Mass. One ae ter B. 
Hilton, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Since the report of the Meeimaiitee was 
made, another vacancy has occurred by the 
death of George S. Baldwin. Nominations 
to fill this vacancy, and additional. nomina- 
tions, may be made by members of the League 
in accordance with the poy of the con- 
stitution. 
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Before I Die 
GITSUL EISLE 


Grant me but one short day to call my own,— 
A day when I may wander if I will 
Through waving woodland, up the roughened 

hill— 

All the familiar places I have known! 

How fragrant is the clover field new-mown ! 
The shining waters of the clear brook fill 
The air with murmurs, and each slippery stone 
Sparkles; the flickering sundrops bright 

warmth spill. 

Qh, let me be just once a child again, 

Far from the city and its flagrant roar ; 

Not knowing sorrow, careless as of yore 
That one man’s joy may mean another’s pain! 
Then let me die, for Death will truly be 

But Sleep—and to a child no mystery. 


RECOMMENDATION 


comes from the LITERARY REVIEW: 


““Would you giveme . . . a@ list of liberal 
religious books for family home reading, of per- 
manent value in the library?’ ‘Out of Old Paths,’ 
by Miles Hanson, is one: another is the autobi- 
ography of Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, once of 
Syria, now the pastor of a famous church in 
Boston. This is called ‘A Far Journey’ and is 
a document on immigration as well. ‘The Syr- 
ian Christ’ is another of Rihbany’s books. ‘The 


Life and Letters of Robert Collyer,’ by John 


Haynes Holmes, in two volumes, has scarce been 
on my shelves a week together since I had it 
three years ago, it has been so eagerly borrowed 
for its human interest and sympathy. Another 
valuable biography is ‘Thomas Starr King, Pa- 
triot and Preacher,’ by Charles Wendte. And 
»of course there is the one-volume edition of 
Channing’s works.”’ 


The above and many another interesting 
book are published and sold by 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


We Like Them 
Pour weeks ago we published an 


extract from a letter commending 

THE REGISTER. We do not always 
receive that kind. 

Here is one that came the other day:— 
I have no desire to criticise THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER,—doubtless it is doing a good work. 
But my enjoyment of the paper has ceased. because, 
as it seems to me, its former and dominant spiritual 
tone has been lost in too much discussion of public 
and controverted questions. 


Is this subscriber right? An active, 
ethical, and intelligent interest in pub- 
lic matters is the highest kind of spirit- 
uality. Three possible attitudes on an 
important question are open to a mag- 
azme: it may be for, against, or neutral. 
The paper that is neutral wins the re- 


spect of no one, because it is afraid to 
assert its honest beliefs. 

THE REGISTER—your paper—is 
never neutral. 

Progress always meets with some fric- 


tion. The world is made up of all kinds 
of people. Some disapprove any definite 
stand on important world affairs. Is 
our religion for the world? Yes! 

And what of letters like the one 
above? We like them! They convince 
us that we are still alive and still pro- 
gressing. 

Do you want that friend or relative 
to share the common progress? Wh 
not send him THE REGISTER? A 
convenient subscription form is printed 
on page 2]. Send it in to-day! 


Tae CrrcuLation MANAGER. 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Parish News Letters 
New Building for Niagara Falls 

Nragara Farts, .N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Orville B. Swift: The hand- 
some new edifice that houses this parish 
was dedicated Sunday, January 15. Dr. 
F. C. Southworth, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, read the Scrip- 
ture lesson and offered the prayer of ded- 
ication. Dr. Minot Simons, secretary of 
the Church Extension Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the sermon. The building is a credit to 
the energetic work of the people and Mr. 
Swift, who recently became minister of 
the society. It is located on Main Street, 
north of the post-office, and is one of the 
finest church structures in the city. The 
society was organized October 17, 1920. 
It met first in Trigg Hall, but outgrew 
the seating capacity. The charter mem- 
bers numbered thirty-four. To-day the 
membership is one hundred. The constit- 
uenecy of the church is notable for the 
number of men who outnumber’ the 
women in attendance at the Sunday morn- 
ing service. The site and building repre- 
sents an investment of $44,000. The ar- 
chitecture is Colonial. The materials are 
stone, steel, and concrete. In excavating 
for the basement it was discovered that 
the rock was a fine limestone that could 
be used in the structure of the church. 
The masonry is rugged and blends well 
with the simplicity of design that is fol- 
lowed throughout the building. The inte- 
rior is homelike. The floors are concrete, 
sanitary, and fireproof. Comfortable in- 
dividual seats have been provided with 
the expectation that the building will 
serve the community seven days a week. 
The pastor’s platform deviates from the 
usual type of pulpit. It is a stage, fur- 
nished with a grand piano, and has a read- 
ing-stand in place of a pulpit. The stage 
may be used for the presentation of plays, 
lyceum entertainments, and motion pic- 
tures. The building committee was 
divided into two subcommittees: the 
- finance committee, consisting of W. W. 
Kincaid, E. M. Sergeant, Charles F. 
Vaughn, and Adin B. Chase, and the con- 
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struction committee, composed of Ernest 
J. Wills, J. Allen Johnson, George H. 
Cooley, and Rey. O. B. Swift. A. R. Cum- 
mings was the treasurer. 


Concentrate on Church School 


PirtspurcH, Pa.—The Northside Unita- 
rian Church, Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen: 
Through a combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances the church school has doubled 
in numbers and attendance this season. 
Without doubt, however, the use of an 
automobile race contest has helped to 
arouse and sustain enthusiasm. Under 
the leadership of .Dr. E. BE. Neely the 
adult class has been carrying on a very 
profitable discussion of Moulton’s Modern 
Bible. This year it is easier than before 
to recruit teachers and to obtain sub- 
stitutes—an evidence of what it means 
to have an adequate adult interest in 
the school. At the present time the 
school is the sole object of thought and 
activity in the morning, as the preach- 
ing service is held in the evening. All 
the classes unite in the closing exercises, 
when the birthday offerings are received 
and reports are made. A usual feature 
of this part of the program is a story 
by the minister, with an occasional drill 
on Bible or other memory work. Since 
the young people are widely scattered, it 
has been hard to organize them into a 
satisfactory young people’s society. The 
easiest time to get them together is on 
Sunday mornings at the school hour. 
Accordingly the classes coming within the 
right ages have been taken and the pro- 
posal made that they meet dnece a month 
as an organization instead of in their 
classes. They have accepted the idea, 
elected officers, and decided to use these 
monthly meetings for the discussion of 
pertinent themes. The next meeting will 
deal with the origin of Unitarianism. 
Miss Natalie Young will lead the dis- 
cussion. Social evenings will also be held. 


_Rally Sunday Successful 


Westwoop, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Milton E, Muder: Sunday, January 29, 
was observed as Rally Sunday. The 
attendance was sixty-two—the largest in 
many years. Westwood is going into the 
Membership Campaign with enthusiasm. 
All activities of the parish are flourishing. 
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The Sunday-school is doing well, with 
Dr. Haller Kames as superintendent. The 
Alliance is active and has raised and 
expended several hundred dollars this 


ehurch year. Recently the church exte- 
rior was repainted, and the parish house 
repaired. 


REPORT OF THE 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


In accordance with the vote of the Association at 
the May Meetings 1915. the Nominating Committee 
presents the following report, to be published in 
Tue CHRISTIAN ReGisTER and Word and Work 
by the first of March: 


PRESIDENT (for one year) 
Samusi A. Eviot 


VICE-PRESIDENTS (for one year) 


From Northern New England 
James A, Turrs of Exeter, N.H. 


From Southern New England 
Henry D. SHarpe of Providence, R.I. 


From the Middle States 
Frank H. Hiscock of Syracuse, N.Y. 


From the Southern States 
GrorGE Sout of New Orleans, La. 


From the Middle West 
Artuur EH. Moraan of Dayton, Ohio 


From the Rocky Mountain States 
Caries A. Lory of Fort Collins, Col. 


From the Pacific Coast “e 
Epwarp T. Wix1ams of Berkeley, Caif. 


From the Dominion of Canada 
Murray E, Wiiiiams of Montreal, P.Q. 


SECRETARY (for one year) 
Louis C. CornisH 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (for one year) 
Forsrs RoBERTSON 


TREASURER (for one year) 
Henry M. Wittiams 


DIRECTORS (for three years) 


Mrs. Frances H. Dewny of Worcester, Mass. 
Wiui1am G. Exsor, Jr., of Portland, Ore. 
Ricnarp Harte of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Groras §. Hosses of Portland, Me. 
Apert L. Rowrer of Schenectady, N.Y. 
Joun #). TuHaynr of Lancaster, Mass. 


The names, as above, constitute the report of the 
Committee to be presented to the Association at 
its annual meeting in Boston in May, 1922. 


-Crarmncp E. Carr, Chairman 
Appison Moors, Secretary 
Mary C. Sawyer 

Roger _§. Forprs 

H. C, HurrsTerrer 
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THE MOMENTUM OF MANY YEARS 


HERE is a widespread impression that the great financial campaign, to which Unitarians are now contrib- 


uting, provides for the regular budget of the American Unitarian Association. 


On the contrary, we are 


preserving, as a very precious thing, the habits of individuals and churches of contributing annually for 
this work. Decade after decade we have had this loyal support. It is necessary now in order that this work 
‘goon. At least $65,000 should be contributed before May 1, 1922. Make your annual contribution through 


| the usual channels. 


Send your Contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Tue WAYSIDE PULPIT 


HE shall not fail 
nor be discouraged 
till he shall have 
set JUSTICE in 
the earth. ~ 


Notes and Announcements 


At Schenectady, N.Y., there is much 
distress due to unemployment. The Uni- 
tarian church has undertaken the respon- 
sibility of providing for eleven families 
during the period of need. 


One hundred and fifty-three churches 
observed Young People’s Sunday, January 
22. Two hundred and seventy-eight young 
people joined the church on that day and 
in sixty-seven parishes conducted the ser- 
vices. 

In the issue of February 2, it was 
stated that Harry Hayward of Franklin, 
Mass., had presented the Unitarian chureh 
of Mendon, Mass., with a gift of $1,000. 
The name of the donor should have been 
William E. Hayward. 


Rey. Manly B. Townsend, minister of 
Pilgrim Church, Attleboro, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the First Congregational 
Parish, Medfield, Mass. He will assume the 
pastorate, March 1. He will continue to be 
minister of the church at Sharon. 


An interdenominational day of prayer 
and praise for missions, under the aus- 
pices of women in the several churches, 
will be observed Friday, March 3, in the 
chapel of the Old South Church, Boston, 
Mass., from 2 to 4 p.m. Unitarian women 
are invited to attend. 


Occasionally a son: has the opportunity 
to invite his father into his pulpit for 
the purpose of preaching for him. Sunday, 
February 12, Rey. E. Burdette Backus, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., listened to the sermon of 
his father, Rev. Wilson M. Backus. 


A recent issue of the Radio Bulletin 
contains the following announcement: 
“The Westinghouse Hlectric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Hast Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on Sunday, March 5, will broadcast a 
sermon by Dr. L. Walter Mason,” Dr. 
Mason is minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
March 6: Monday, Prof. Frederick Pal- 
mer, D.D., Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Tuesday, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, Church of the Messiah, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Wednesday Rey. Alfred R. 
Hussey, First Parish, Plymouth, Mass.; 
Thursday, 8S. H. Roblin, D.D., Second Uni- 
versalist Church, Boston, Mass.; Friday, 
Charles H. Moss, D.D., First Baptist 
Church, Malden, Mass. ; Saturday, musical 
service, A. Vincent Bennett, organist of 
King’s Chapel. 
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During the absence of Rev. Laurence 
Hayward, minister of the church at Newbury- 
port, Mass., who is doing missionary work on 
the Pacific Coast; Rev. Alfred Gooding will 
have charge of the parish. 


Plans are being drawn for a new church 
building at Long Beach, Calif. The society 
is asking that the $2,500 necessary to make 
its completion possible be raised throughout 
California. Oliver M. Fisher, Newton, Mass., 
recently visited the par‘sh and gave a vigorous 
address on “‘A Layman’s Appreciation of the 
Church.” 


Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., lectured to 
the students of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary (Congregational), Bangor, Me., 
Friday, February 24. His subject was, “Hffi- 
cient Personality and Ministerial Success.’ 
He also gave the lecture Tuesday, February 
28, at the Newton Theological Institution, 
Newton, Mass. 


The Essex Conference at its one hundred 
and fifty-sixth session introduced an innova- 
tion. Instead of meeting on a week-day, as 
has always been the custom, it met Sunday 
afternoon and evening. The Conference met 
with the Second Church, Salem, Mass., 
February 26. The speakers were Rev. 
George Hale Reed and Rev. Frank A. Powell. 


Rey. Edward Cummings was the speaker 
at the Congregational Ministers’ meeting, 
Monday morning, February 20, Pilgrim Hall, 
Boston, Mass. He recently took an extended 
trip through Europe, and was at the Washing- 
ton Conference. He is also secretary of the 
World Peace Foundation. His subject was, 
“The Washington Conference and World 
Peace.” 


The name of the association of liberal 
thinkers of Florence, Italy, is “The Asso- 
ciation for Moral and Religious Progress.” 
The organization has an extensive in- 
fluence, and is under the direction of 
Prof. Mario Puglisi. The magazine pub- 
lished to further the work of the society, 
Il Progresso Religioso, is a publication of 
high character and wide circulation. 


The pioneer Unitarian church in Tulsa, 
Okla., through the kindness of the Reformed 
Jewish people, are using the Temple Israel 
for their services: The first service was held 
February 5. The Alliance has been busy 
during the winter months making clothes for 
the poor of the city. The Sunday edition of 
the Tulsa World gives considerable space to a 
discussion of the liberal view regarding mira- 
cles and kindred subjects. 


Members of the Unitarian Society, Turners 
Falls, Mass., have used a fund primarily 
raised for the purpose of erecting a church, 
for the purchase of land for playground 
purposes. A swimming-pool will also be con- 
structed. Donors of the fund feel that it 
would be impracticable to erect a church, 
and are devoting the money to an urgent 
need in the community. Norman P. Far- 
well, Henry D. Bardwell, and C. A. Davis 
compose the committee appointed to make 
arrangements for building the swimming-pool. 


Sunday, February 12, was Unitarian Day 
in Greater Salem, Mass., it would appear, 
from the space given sermons preached by 
Unitarian ministers, in the Monday edition 
of the Salem Evening News. Nearly a page 
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was used. Rev. Williafn I. Lawrance spoke 
at the First Church, on “Training Lincolns 
for the New Day’; Rev. Bradley Gilman 


THE RECISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WANTED —Board for two elderly ladies. Pri- 
vate family, within 25 miles of Boston, pre- 
ferred. C-8, CHRISTIAN RHGISTER. 


HOSIERY—Agents to sell Ladies’ and Men’s 
Full Fashioned Silk Hose for Benefit of Self or 
Church. James W. Knorr, 4718 Griscom Street, 
Frankford, Pa. 


RENT FREE to competent man and wife in 


exchange for board for family of one. Garden 

two acres. Pleasant home in village. Unita- 

ae preferred. Apply Box 42, Bernardston, 
ass. 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH.—The leaflet ‘Get- 
ting Up Stream” is a stirring appeal to men 
who stay away from church. 80 for a dollar 
prepaid. L. lL. BrneHam, 321 So. Sixth Street, 
Estherville, Ia. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND YOUNG PEO- 

PLE’S SOCI£TIES—A quick and pleasant way 

to raise money by selling Chocolate Bars— 

Necco—The Line that Leads. Send for infor- 

atten: L. A. Fur, 449 Broadway, Everett, 
ass. 


LYMAN WARD of Camp Hill (Alabama) School 
will be in Boston and vicinity the last two 
weeks in March. Mr. Ward will be available 
for addresses or consultation. Address Camp 
Hill, Alabama, till March 15th, afterwards 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *s6stos.” 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


WHAT CAMP 


for the 
BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 


THE REGISTER 


will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 
files will be obtained wherever 
possible, and without charge. ° 
Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


\ 
who will conduct camps this 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 


Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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spoke at the Second Church, on ‘Roosevelt 
and Broad-mindedness’; and Rev. Edward 
H. Cotton spoke at the church in Marblehead, 
on “Lincoln a Man for the Ages.” 


The Church of the Redeemer, New Brigh- 
ton, N.Y., believes in engaging its young 
people in work. The following young women 
participated in the service, Young People’s 
Sunday, January 22: Miss Clara Fredericks, 
Miss Ethel Curtis, and Miss Alice Peterson. 
The choir is composed largely of young people 
connected with the church. 


The First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
Mass., announces the following Lenten ser- 
mons by Rev. Maxwell Savage, under the 
general title, ‘“The Parables of Jesus Applied 
To-day”: February 26, “Jesus and His 
Authority’; March 5, ‘““The Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Coin, and the Lost Son’; March 12, 
“The Pharisee, the Publican, and the Unfor- 
giving Servant”; March 19, “The Talents, 
the Unjust Steward, and the Two Debtors”; 
March 26, “A Certain Rich Man, and Unto 
Him that Hath’; April 2, “The Leaven and 
the Mustard Seed’; April 9, ‘The Vineyard 
and the Good Samaritan’’; April 16 (Easter), 
“The Sower, the Wheat, and the Tares.”’ 


One of the most interesting features of the 
’ laymen’s movement is the discovery that 
Jaymen can preach good sermons. In a 
number of instances they are being drafted 
as pulpit supplies when the minister is absent. 
Sunday morning, March 12, Arthur E. 
Morgan will occupy the pulpit of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Morgan is a 
prominent Unitarian layman of the Middle 
West. He was engineer in charge of the 
flood-prevention work at Dayton, Ohio; and 
is now the aggressive president of Antioch 
College, where an entirely new method of 
training young men and women is in opera- 
tion. 


Rey. Edward H. Cotton was installed 
minister of the church’ at Marblehead, 
Mass., Sunday evening, February 12. The 
program was as follows: Organ recital, 
Miss Mabel Harris; responsive reading, 
Rey. Thomas M. Mark; prayer of instal- 
lation, Rey. Louis C. Cornish; sermon of 
installation, Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D.; 
welcome to the church, Charles M. Green ; 
greetings from the community, Rev. 
Leslie ©. Greeley; greetings from the 
churches, Rey. Louis C. Cornish. A fea- 
ture of the service was the singing of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s favorite hymn, “How 
Firm a Foundation, ye Saints of the 
Lord,” by a group. of twenty-five laymen, 
members of the Marblehead chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. 


Seventeen churches of the twenty-four 
holding regular services on the Pacific 
Coast, observed Young People’s Sunday, 
January 22. In four churches—San Fran- 
cisco, Berkeley, and Long Beach, Calif., and 
in Portland, Ore-——the young people took 
entire charge of the services. Twenty- 
five young people joineé the ‘church 
that Sunday, as follows: San Francisco, 
twelve; Palo Alto, nine; and Redlands, 
four. A Young People’s society was or- 
ganized at Palo Alto as a direct result 
of the observance of this Sunday. The 
Channing Club of Berkeley presented the 
play “The Servant in the House” at the 
First Church, San Francisco, during 
Young People’s Week. The Young People’s 
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societies of Northern California have or- 
ganized a promising federation. A sim- 
ilar organization is contemplated for 
Southern California. . 


The Alliance of the Channing Memorial 
Church, Newport, R.I., has adopted the 
Unitarian church in Nyomat, Transylvania. 


The First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., is holding a series of Sunday afternoon 
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services at which ministers give addresses on 
“Unitarian Interpretation of Modern 
Thought.”’ The series began February 19, 
and will continue-through March 12. Febru- 
ary 19, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson spoke on 
“The Religious Value of Secret Orders.’’ 
February 26, Rev. Frank A. Powell spoke on 
“Theosophy.” March 5, Rev. Anita Trueman 
Pickett will speak on New Thought; and 
March 12, Miner H. A. Evans will speak on 
“Mental Attitudes and their Relation to 


HANDBOOK FOR 


Workers With Young People 


By JAMES V. THOMPSON 


This practical volume places in the hands of all workers with young 
people in their church activities the ripened judgments resulting from 


many years of actual experience in young people’s work. 


Its 


suggestions will appeal to those who are facing immediate responsi- 
bilities for an important part of. the program of the local church. 


PRICE, NET, $1.50; BY MAIL, $1.60 
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Ts 


Your public admission that we are spiritually alive. 
The best gift you can make the denomination. 


A con- 


tact with your neighbors on ideas of the highest value, 
and something to make you appreciate those ideas 
more deeply. Your best opportunity for service. 


Special privilege. Setting yourself up as better than 


others. 
ence. 


Something to hinder thought and independ- 
Tying to something you are not sure of. 


Being a member of a church is just 
like being a member of anything else 
you consider worth your time. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Cut on dotted line 
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Healthy Nerves.” The series is designed to 
be a feature of the Membership Campaign 
being conducted by the parish. 


Following a recent visit to the Ford factory 
at Detroit, Rev. Edmund H. Reeman gave 
a lecture before the First Unitarian Society, 
Des Moines, Ia. The subject of the lecture 
was “Forty-five Minutes in the Ford Factory 
at Detroit.’”” Mr. Reeman said in part: ‘“The 
first impression of the Ford plant is almost 
overwhelming. It has much of the appear- 
ance of a miracle, and one gets the feeling 
thaf the factory is if anything an even more 
perfect piece of machinery than its product. 
Mr. Ford would probably be the first to 
acknowledge that a large. ptirt of his success 
is derived from the successful efforts of others 
brought into co-operative harmony.” 


Upon the invitation of the Northampton, 
Mass., Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, a committee has been formed rep- 
resenting two Congregational churches, a 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, and the 
Unitarian church.of that city, and dates have 
been arranged for a series of “Good Fellow- 
ship Services’ on the six Sunday evenings 
preceding Easter Sunday. 
March 5, in the Edwards Congregational 
Church, the schedule is as follows: March 12, 
Unitarian; March 19, Methodist; March 26, 
Baptist; April 2, First Congregational; and 
April 9, Episcopal. Each of the churches has 
selected an advertisement from the Laymen’s 
League publication, “Advertising and Mobi- 
lizing,’”’ and will use it to announce the meet- 
ing in its church. The fundamental note 
in the series of advertisements is summed up 
in the words, ‘Attend Some Church Regu- 
larly.” 


Dr. George R. Dodson, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., 
began a series of sermons January 29, on 
“The Religious Life of a Modern Man.” 
The series will continue until Easter Sun- 
day, April 16. The subjects are as fol- 
lows: “Belief in God,” “The New Con- 
ception of the Holy Spirit,” “The Function 
of Jesus in the Life of the Modern Man,” 
“The Function of the Bible in the Life of 
the Modern Man,” “The New Thought of 
Prayer,’ “The New Conception of Man 
and His Place in Nature,” ‘“‘The New Con- 
ception of Nature,’ “The Modern Reli- 
gious View of Evil,” “Christianity and 
Other Religions,” “What Shall the Modern 
Man do with his Doubts?” ‘Christ’s Way 
of Life as the Thoroughfare for America 
and Humanity,” “The Function of the Im- 
mortal Hope in the Life of Man.” The 
Chureh of the Unity is advertising these 
sermons in an eight-page booklet which 
gives in brief the analysis of each dis- 
course. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 


AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


instituted 1849. 


The Unitarian Children’s Pacey 
Children in every form of need are given practical 


The 


Incorporated 1864. 


help by experts in child welfare, both in their own , 


homes and in carefully chosen f@gter homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but eae a 
tions and bequests from adults are much ne 


ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 


PRESIDENT, 


Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. “ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Dreectors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A 
Pollard, William H. Slocum, 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca~- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suo- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents ; Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
-Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Spring quarter opens at Meadville March 
29, and at Chicago April 3, Summer quarter for the 


' entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 


June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
Traveling fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high 
standing. 

For information apply to the President, 


REY, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 


The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 
Union financially and identifies one with an old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. . 


BOSTON 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? ‘The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge, The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. - 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 
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George Gardner Withington 


One of the oldest and most respected 
citizens of Easton, Mass., Rey. George 
Gardner Withington, died on February 15, 
at his home in North Easton. He was 
in his ninety-first. year. He was born in 
Bolton, Mass., July 26, 1881. It is inter- 
esting to note that at the time of his death 
he was the earliest living graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, being in the 
same class with the Staples brothers, and 

_ graduating 1854. He was ordained Octo- 
ber 16, 1855, at Hillsboro, Ill., where he 
was settled as minister for nearly two 
years. Prior to this time, for a year he 
was engaged in missionary work for the 
Western Unitarian Conference. He came 
to Easton, Mass., in 1858, and on June 19 
of that year he was settled over the Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) parish there. On 
January 22, 1860, he married Ellen 
Janette, daughter of Elijah Howard, who, 
in her eighty-ninth year, survives him. 
Mr. Withington preached in the Easton 
church for thirteen years, when, in 1871, 
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he was forced by illness to resign. He 
had before this time shown much interest 


_ in the schools of the town, and in 1859 he 


was chosen a member of the School Com- 
mnittee, serving efficiently in that capacity 
until 1871. He taught in the Baston 
schools from 1867 to 1874, and was the 
first master in the high school, which he 
was largely instrumental in organizing. 
He was elected Town Clerk in 1876, hold- 
ing that position until 1913,—thirty-seven 
years, an office for which he was eminently 
fitted because of his exceptional accuracy 
and carefulness. While Town Clerk he 
conducted a drug-store. He was a Free 
Mason of long standing, a man of decided 
convictions, of high character and genuine 
worth. Although ninety years of age, he 
retained possession of his faculties to a 
remarkable degree, and it was interesting 
to see him every Sunday, unless hindered 
by illness, walk to chureh haif a mile 
from his home,—especially interesting be- 
cause a defect in his hearing prevented 
his understanding the sermon. The es- 
teem in which he was held by his fellow- 
worshipers is indicated by the fact that 
for many years he was chosen as the 
president of the Unitarian church of 
North Easton,-of which he was an honored 
member. Wee Lin ‘Ce 


Deaths 


WITHINGTON.—At his home in_ North 
Faston, Mass., Wednesday, February 15, 1922, 
Rey. George Gardner Withington, in his ninety- 
first year. 
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Mary Hobart Tower Osgood, who was the 
wife of the Rey. E. Q. S. Osgood, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Brattleboro, and who 
died in Plymouth, Masgs., on September 4, 1921, 
was born in Cohasset, Mass., on October 30, 
1852. She was the daughter of Abraham Hobart 
Tower and Mary Lewis Tower. Both her father 
and mother and herself were devoted members 
of the old First Church in Cohasset, of which 
two grandfathers had been -ministers. Her 
early life, with the exception of a year at a 
private school in Boston, was spent in that 
town, where she took an active part in all of 
its activities. She was married on September 
23, 1879, to the Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood, son of 
the parish minister, Rey. Joseph Osgood, D.D., 
and the young people entered at once upon 
their work at Plymouth, where Mr. Osgood had 
just begun his first pastorate in the old First 
Church. Both there and in Mr. Osgood’s other 
pastorates, in Grafton, Hyde Park, and Brattle- 
boro, Mrs. Osgood was as active in all church 
affairs as her health would permit. At the 
time of her death, she had just completed a 
term of service of twenty-three years as secre- 
tary of the Freme Circle, Women’s Alliance, 
to which she gave freely of her strength and 
interest. She was a member of the visiting 
committee of the Home for the Aged, a member 
of the board of directors of the Mutual Aid 
Association, and a member of the Brattleboro 
Woman’s Club—and much interested in the 
work of these organizations. ; 

Mrs. Osgood was an ideal neighbor and friend. 
Coming, as she did, from a family of scholars 
and ministers, she united with her keen mind 
and utter devotion to what seemed to her to be 
right, the more practical virtues of a model 
house and home keeper—ioving her friends and 
most happy in ministering to them. Her loss 
is deeply felt among them—in the church and 
the community. 


Recruiting the Ministry 


The Rev. Mark Mohler, minister of the Unitarian Church in Lawrence, 
Kansas, was led to make application for admission to the Unitarian 
fellowship by “‘the historic meeting of the laymen in the Spring of 1919. 


“The work of the League since that time,” he adds, “‘has justified my 
hopes. The things done, and especially the inauguration of the five-year 
campaign, which will lead us into an everlasting campaign, still 
stimulates in me the conviction that a new day has begun for our 


denomination. 


“What counts to-day is not the office, but the man. | oct 
layman, therefore, has at least an equal opportunity with the minister, 
and in some respects a better opportunity, to advance the cause of organ- 


ized religious effort. Indeed, if the laymen do not save the church in 


these changing times, it cannot be saved.” 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square— Boston 
St. Louis 


New York 


Chicago 


The consecrated 


San Francisco 


Fer PLEASANTRIES 


Shopper: “I want to get a fashionable 
skirt.” Saleslady:> “Yes, madam; do you 
want it too tight or too short?”’—Life. 


“What’s your boy doing nowadays?” 
“Oh, he’s shirking his way through col- 
lege.”’—Princeton Tiger. 


If you ask us about it, says the New 
York Call, our opinion is. that the Un- 
known Soldier is in the streets hunting a 
job. And he hasn’t found it yet. ‘ 


Doctor (to patient): “It’s nothing to 
worry about—just a ‘little boil on the 
back of the neck. Butt yott must keep 
your eye on it.”—American Legion Weekly. 


“When the eyes are shut, the hearing 
becomes more acute,” says a medical au- 
thority. We have noticed people trying 
this experiment in church—London Opin- 
ion. 


The thyroid gland is one of the most 
important things in our make-up. Sue 
cess and happiness may depend on whether 
you have enough thyroid gland in your 
neck, and whether it is acting properly.— 
London Sketch. 


Inquisitive Young Daughter: “Papa, 
what do you do all day long at the office?’ 
Father (not paying much attention to the 
question, as he is busy reading the evening 
paper): “Oh, nothing.” Daughter (not 
easily discouraged) : “Well, how do you 
know when you are through?’—I1/linois 
Life Bulletin. 


A young couple on their honeymoon 
stopped off at Buffalo for a few days to 
take in the Falls. To while away time 
one evening while his wife was dressing 
for dinner her husband picked up a copy 
of Snappy Stories. Presently the bride 
tiptoed over to his chair, and glanced 
over his shoulder. “Gracious!” she ex- 
claimed, “I’ve married a bookworm !”— 
Bookseller and Stationer. 


Although Judge Jones’s little daughter 
had talked several times through the tele- 
phone to her father, she had never gone 
through the formalities necessary in call- 
ing him up. The first time she tried it 
she took the receiver off the hook, as she 
had seen others do, placed her lips to the 
transmitter, and said, “Hello! I want to 
talk to papa.” “Number, please?” said 
Central. “Singular,” she answered, sur- 
prised at the question, but proud that she 
knew something of the rudiments of gram- 
mar.—Harper’s Magazine. 


To a priest came a young woman one 
day, who had an exaggerated idea of her 
charms and who confessed she feared she 
had a besetting sin. ‘And what is it?” 
asked the priest, kindly. “It is this,” she 
replied, her eyes cast down. “Every time 
I pass a mirror I think of my beauty.” 
“Faith, daughter,” said the priest, “that’s 
no sin, no sin at all. Just a slight mis- 


take, daughter, just a triflin’ error in 
judgment.”’—Richmond Ohristian Advo- 
cate, 


In a certain New England parish this 
happened : The wee miss of the parsonage, 
answering the door bell, admitted a couple, 
gave them “the once over,” and ushered 
them into the reception room. She called 
me, and the couple soon made their exit. 
Said she, “They wanted to get married, 
didn’t they?’ JI told her they did, but I 
wouldn’t marry them, Then said she, “I 
was going to tell them you are the min- 
ister that buries, not the minister that 
marries,” ‘ 
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MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


One of our Ministers 
nearly seventy-eight years old, has writ- 
ten, ‘‘My son is back from overseas with 
shell shock and wounds. I am able to 
help him here at home only because of the 
Pension, and I don’t know what I should 
do without it, as I can earn very little 


HONE WE PAY ONLY $300 


If Annual Contributions are again raised 
to $10,000 we can pay 


$400 NEXT YEAR 
Send your contribution to 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY Judge J. P. Parmenter, 


ent. 


Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Mr. Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


YY SEVERAL SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE MILLS 


now offer an 
EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


PARTICULARS ON REQUES 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


T 


MAKE YOUR HOME IN 


NORTHFIELD 


Massachusetts 
Historic old town with modern facilities. Famous two-mile Main 


Two public libraries. Hotels. 
and Mountains. Wonderful health record. 
neighbors. Correspondence invited. 


Write— Secretary of Board of Trade 


American 


Would you know a girls’ camp that is absolutely 
different from the average girls’ camp 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP FOR GIRLS 


near an old-fashioned village, where you may be- 
come acquainted with the sturdy Cape Cod fisher- 
men, those you read about in Joe Lincoln's stories, 
see real phases of their life, go to school in a sail- 
boat, and say your lessons to a sea-captain ? 


COME TO CAMP CHEQUESSET 


Would you like to go to 

THE PILGRIM CAMP IN PILGRIM LAND 
go over the same route, re-live their best _experi- 
ences, and be as free from fashion as were Captain 
John Smith and Miles Standish when they first set 
foot on the Cape? 
If you wish to learn more about Camp Chequesset, 

write to 
PROF. and MRS. WILLIAM GOULD VINAL, 


Rhode Island College cf Education, Department of 
Nature Study, Providence, R. 
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will preach. Subject, ‘“‘New Thought.’ Mr. 
Maleolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
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9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 
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